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THE ORIGIN OF THE IROQUOIS. 


By Rev. W. M. BrEaucHamp. 


To classify nations by language seems one of the safest of 
rules, where the language is clearly known, but it helps us very 
little with prehistoric communities, except as they are connected 
with later days by evidence of other kinds. Many early nations 
can only be distinguished by what they have left behind them. 
The houses they built, the tombs they made, the implements 
they used, the walls they raised, the ornaments they wore, help 
us in some degree to connect one with another. Not always 
with certainty, however, for there was an aboriginal commerce, 
an early warfare, [which somewhat confused a few of these 
things. Allowing for this, archzology is one of our best guides 
in early historical research among buried nations. 

We will not overlook traditions and customs, or the facts and 
inferences to be gathered from early writers, but there often 
comes a limit where these fail. ‘Then we fall back on the work 
of men’s hands. 

It is proposed to use the older means in connection with the 
later, that Iroquois history may be carried back a little farther 
than has yet been done. The villages and torts in which they 
lived have now been so fully examined, grouped and described, 
that this may safely be undertaken. 

In a general way it is now known that the Huron-Iroquois 
occupied, in early historic and prehistoric times, both sides of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, the River St. Lawrence, and much of 
the State of New York. In this territory were the Hurons, the 
Tionontaties or Tobacco Nation, and the Neuters, in Canada; 
and the Iroquois or Five Nations, with the Eries, in New York. 
Farther south, in Pennsylvania, were the Susquehannas or the 
Andastes, called Carantouanis by Champlain, and quite proba- 
bly the Massawomekes on the south of the Eries. Farther 
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south still were the Tuscaroras in North Carolina, and the 
Cherokees in Tennessee, with some other small tribes. Some 
Iroquois forts appear in Michigan. The general description 
of the Massawomekes points to a nation of this family to the 
south of the Eries, whereas they are often identified with the 
Five Nations without sufficient reason. It need not be forgotten 
that there are Iroquoian traces in Pennsylvania far west of the 
Susquehanna. This paper will mainly treat with the Five 
Nations, but with incidental reference to the Hurons. The 
Eries and Neuters may be considered later. 

Except towards the sea coast and along the Hudson river, 
the State of New York presents few traces of large settlements 
not of the Iroquoian type. Many hamlets and camps will be 
found differing from these, and a migratory population is revealed, 
coming from many parts, but usually as visitors. Some articles 
suggest the Eskino. Potstone vessels, along the large water 
courses, were brought from other parts. The many articles 
of native copper and striped slate were often finished far from 
the places where they were found. Burial mounds are occa- 
sional, while some articles and implements are conspicuously 
rare. In strong contrast with these are the large sites, usually 
in groups, and with their contents much more homogeneous. 
They all have earthenware; many of them are enclosed with a 
bank and ditch, or a stockade, and sometimes with both. The 
arrows are usually slender and triangular; they have imple- 
ments of bone and horn, even more than those of stone; they 
have no grooved axes; they all lack stone scrapers and per- 
forators; as they become more recent they have modern articles 
mixed with the characteristic ones of earlier days. They show 
a large population, who were not merely hunters and fishers. 
These are the broad features of Iroquois occupancy, having 
subordinate distinctions in time and place. 

Just how the Huron-Iroquois family originated it is hard now 
to say. Some traditions indicate a western origin, and facts 
might be alleged in support of this. Traditions, however, do 
not agree. The place of its greatest development is less mys- 
terious, for nowhere was the population greater than north, 
south and east of the east end of Lake Erie. East of this, the 
numerous Senecas, and the smaller nations of the Cayugas, 
Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawks, formed the Long House 
of the Iroquois. In a sense, too, all these nations had long 
existed when first known to the whites, having acquired varying 
customs and dialectal differences during their separation. 
Indeed, when Champlain came, the Hurons and Iroquois were 
engaged in a deadly warfare, though not one of long previous 
continuance. Matters were more peaceful when Cartier visited 
Hochelaga. He met people of this family at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, but farther references will be made to that part 
of the river. 
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The general grouping of the Huron-Iroquois sites, in New 
York and Canada, will commence on the northwest, with the 
Tionontaties, or Tobacco Nation, whose sites are numerous and 
well known, but largely of the historic age. These are mainly 
in Nottawasaga and Collingwood townships, Ontario, Canada, 
and on the west side of the broad river valley, which separated 
them from the Hurons on the east. Forty per cent of their 
villages were recent. The prehistoric Huron sites are mostly 
on the west side of the Huron district, the later ones more 
easterly, between Lake Simcoe and Nottawasaga bay. A large 
proportion is recent. South of these were the Neuters, whose 
territory has not been so fully explored, but in their countr 
and farther west, are some earth-works which are quite old. 
The Huron sites do not extend far east of Toronto, and there 
are no more of this type until Prescott is reached, on the north 
side of the St. Lawrence, where a small group occurs. Hoche- 
laga, at Montreal, is a well-known site, historically and by 
examination, but little attention has been bestowed on the lower 
St. Lawrence, where the family was first known. 

South of that river is a small group in St. Lawrence county, 
New York, and a very large one in Jefferson county. This 
jlast had either a large or long occupation. Prehistoric earth- 
works abound, and there are a few ossuaries and mounds. The 
occupants must have formed a distinct nation, and ‘there are 
good reasons for supposing them the ancestors of the earl 
Onondagas. The upper part of the Mohawk valley had but a 
very few small early hamlets and camps. These were on the 
north side, and not of the Iroquois family. Farther east, between 
Utica and Schenectady, is a large group, mostly or entirely 
recent. There the Mohawhe lived, and almost every large 
village site can be dated with certainty. One only has been 
assigned to the distinctly prehistoric age, while Squier says 
that European articles have been found’on it. The occupation 
of the valley was very recent, indeed. Another small group, 
mostly of the historic age, occurs in Madison county, where the 
Oneidas lived, and this connects with the historic sites of the 
Onondagas, in the southeast part of Onondaga county. A 
group, commencing in the southwest part of Oswego county, 
runs through the north part of Onondaga, and through Cayuga, 
mostly prehistoric. The villages in the south part of Cayuga 
county are mainly modern. West of Cayuga lake early works 
again appear, mixed with modern, and increasing in number to 
the Genesee valley. A large group appears in Erie county, 
reaching into the adjacent counties on the east. The south- 
west part of the state is occupied by the largest and most im- 
portant group of all, having strong earth-works, and man 
mounds and ossuaries. The latter become rarer to the eastward. 
Some small groups have not been mentioned here. 

The clearest evidence we have of the migration which pro- 
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duced one of these groups we find in the case of the Mohawks, 
and it is embarrassed with no side issues. Perhaps one large 
village existed in their territory some time before A. D. 1600, 
but even this is doubtful. Close-and constant examination shows 
that early travelers, hunters and fishermen, rarely passed this 
way eastward, preferring the St. Lawrence for its many great 
advantages. There is an utter absence of many familiar relics 
all through the valley, and for a long time it had few or no 
inhabitants. On the other hand, the large site supposed to be 
earliest of all, is said, by Squier, to have afforded European 
relics, though later explorers find none. There are, however, 
plain suggestions of a knowledge of European articles, and a 
grooved bowlder brings its date near the close of the sixteenth 
century, the time when these were used. The other early 
village site has afforded two brass beads, and many fine exam- 
ples of pottery with human faces and figures on the angles, such 
as were made from about 1600 to 1640. This occurs also on 
Onondaga sites of that period. The remaining villages are 
well supplied with European articles. This agrees with the 
Mohawk tradition of two hundred years ago, that they lett 
Montreal and came to New York in consequence of the cruelty 
and insolence of the Algonquins, according to Charlevoix, late 
in the sixteenth century. It may’ be remarked that the relics 
of Hochelaga closely agree with those of these oldest Mohawk 
castles. The two old towns also emphasize the fact so long ago 
mentioned by Megapolensis, that at first two of the three Mohawk -° 
clans lived together, instead of having a town for each, as was 
the case a little later. They afford also an approximate date 
for the formation of the League, which could not have been far 
from 1600, before or after. It is worthy of remark that the 
Mohawks, living so long on the St. Lawrence, naturally saw 
more of the Hurons, and more closely resembled them than the 
other nations did, as their language shows. The well-known 
story of their flight from Canada first appeared in print nearly 
two hundred years ago, hut was known much before this. The 
familiar statement of Pyrlzus as to the date of the formation of 
the League need not be repeated. Critical examination of the 
ground shows that the Mohawks entered their country at this 
recent time. The situation of their first towns show that safety 
was of prime necessity. One of these was four miles south of 
the river, in a very strong position; the other ten miles north of 
the stream, in an equally strong place. It was the same with 
the Oneidas and Onondagas, though in a less marked degree, 
they being also exposed to and fearful of the wrath of the 
,Hurons and Algonquins. Every fort of these three nations, 
occupied about or a little before 1600, was secluded and strong. 
It is interesting to go over these sites and see the gradual 
increase of European articles, and the tendency to come out of 
their hills and nearer the water courses, as they felt stronger 
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and more secure. The advance in some of their own arts is 
also plainly marked. With new materials and tools, they did 
things before impossible. 

The Oneidas were closely related to the Mohawks, who some- 
times called them their daughters, and were probably near 
neighbors to them in Canada. Their homes may have been a 
little above the rapids of the St. Lawrence, with two groups of 
forts from which to choose. Like the Mohawks, they found an 
unoccupied territory, and retreated to its highest hills. If Gen. 
Clark’s identification of the fort which Champlain attacked in 
1615 is correct, as seems probable, it was built by them and not 
by the Onondagas. The Fenner site is a curious one, and the 
quadruple stockade, which seems to have had no postholes, 
must have been built out into the shallow pond. The village 
was in the Oneida territory, and had in it a large bowlder, twelve 
feet long, which seems to have been the first Oneida stone. At 
the very time Champlain attacked this village, the Onondagas 
had a tort many miles away, on the east side of Limestone 
Creek. This seems the oldest Oneida town, though there may 
have been another towards Cazenovia Lake. I[n their neigh- 
borhood there were no earlier villages to add to their three 
clans. From this secluded spot they gradually moved north- 
ward, tarrying long at several spots near Munnsville, but on the 
east side of Oneida Creek, and at last reaching the lower lands 
at Oneida Castle in 1756. The story that they dwelt near 
Oneida Lake at an earlier day is without foundation. The 
People of the Stone certainly lived at first near some cunspicu- 
ous stone, but at last a bowlder of no great weight served as 
their symbol. 

As a people, the Onondagas also entered upon a vacant land. 
In all that large part of Onondaga county, where they made 
their constant homes, no nation had ever dwelt before them, and 
early camps and relics are very few in number. Their name 
came from their homes, and meant the People of the Great Hill, 
and this name they could hardly have had at an earlierday. In 
general it is very easy to trace their successive seats after their 
first settlement. One site alone is a little perplexing, because, 
while it is reputed to be recent, the writer has never found any but 
early relics there. It may have been earlier or later than the 
end of the sixteenth century. Of another nominally prehistoric 
fort there is no doubt. It was certainly occupied at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, being apparently the oldest of 
the group. After Champlain’s invasion the Onondagas retreated 
farther up the valley, to a more commanding situation—in fact, 
several of them; but gradually moved down the valley again, 
on the west side, until they came to Indian Hill, where the 
French found them in 1654. They formed outlying villages to 
the westward, and at last transferred. their fort to the Butternut 
Creek, where it was burned in 1696. Their cabins gradually 
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went thence to Onondaga Creek, some miles west, where their 
town was on the east side of tl.e valley for some years, the com- 
plete transfer to the west side occuring before 1750. 

These were the changes in the three last centuries. On the 
strength of some relics it may be inferred that most of the Onon- 
dagas came from Jefferson county, New York. The barbed 
bone fish-hooks of New York have been found only in these two 
couaties, and then but sparingly. One from Jefferson county is 
of uncertain date, as are two trom Onondaga, one of which may 
not have been barbed. One is from the Onondaga village of 
1600, whence the age of the others may be inferred, all being 
plainly of European pattern. There is a plain suggestion of the 
peculiar Oncndaga pottery in some from Jefferson county, and 
some peculiar pipes belong to both counties. The early village 
mentioned, and some others near it, is connected with the earlier 
Mohawk sites by this pottery. “The large, grooved bowlders 
are also most common in this Onondaga group, fixing their age, 
and the sequence of sites is perfect throughout. But the Onon- 
dagas had eight clans, while the Mohawks and Oneidas had 
but three, and the inference is that they adopted others, either 
before or atter their migration. If there were villages not too 
far off, it is quite probable that they took these in almost at once, 
or by degrees. Their own story is that they migrated many 
hundred moons ago, from the north bank of the St. Lawrence, 
and that straggling bands first came, followed by a national 
removal. The Bear and Wolf clans sprang from the ground at 
Oswego Falls; the Eel and the Turtle from Seneca river; the 
Deer and Eagle from the Onondaga hills; the Beaver and 
Heron (Snipe) from the earth at Lake Ontario. Along the 
Seneca river were some early towns ot Iroquoian type. Again 
the rare barbed hooks play their part, as well as other relics. 
On two village sites opposite each other on the river, these have 
been found, and the presumption is that they were not far apart 
in time, The other earth-works and stockades in the vicinity 
may have been earlier, or may have furnished clans for the new 
nation in the highlands. That part of the Onondagas came from 
Jefferson county by way of the old trail across the foot ot 
Oneida lake, and others by way of Oswego river is quite proba- 
ble, but there are no intermediate earth-works north of these. 
An early name of a creek in Jefferson county means, Where the 
Lroquots League was tprmed, perhaps an agreement preliminary 
to the migration; and Pouchot said, in 1760, that the Iroquois 
declared that they came out of the ground at one of the branches 
of Sandy Creek. It attacked by the Canadian Indians, they 
might well put a difficult wilderness between them and their 
enemies, and seek a refuge in the great hills. The migration 
of these three Iroquois nations seems the direct result of the 
Canadian war. 

Whether the earth-works in western Onondaga and the 
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middle of Cayuga had anything to do with the origin of the 
Cayugas, may be questioned. The forts and relics differ trom 
they Onondaga types. Some seem recent, and others quite old. 
They might be ascribed to the Andastes’ migration, with rea- 
sons for and against this, or they might have founded some 
Cayuga clans. When first known, this nation lived on Seneca 
river, and on the lake whence they had their name, and may 
long have done so. Like the Senecas, they seem to have 
parted company with the Canadian Iroquois at the end of Lake 
Ontario, thus causing an early variation of dialect and charac- 
ter, but they had not long dwelt on Cayuga lake. Their main 
seat at first was farther inland. The diflerence of language 
becomes a factor here. The Mohawks and Oneidas are most 
alike in speech, pointing to a recent division of their people. 
The Onondagas differed much from all, and had probably long 
formed a very distinct community. The Cayugas and Senecas 
were quite different in speech from all these, indicating a more 
remote separation at the west. All three of the western nations 
used some earth-works in historic times, though preferring the 
stockade as a rule. 

The Senecas undoubtedly came from the west, being near of 
kin to the Eries, whom they afterwards conquered, and it is 
quite probable their language was the same. While there is 
no doubt that this large nation had long lived in New York, 
some importance is to be attached to their tradition that they 
sprang out of the ground near the head of Canandaigua lake. 
Some relics, especially a number of grooved bowlders, a little 
southeast of that lake, point to the end of the sixteenth century, 
which may have been their beginning as a united nation, a 
coming out of the ground into the lower lands, whence their 
name was not derived. They were the people of the Great 
Mountain, hardly a proper term even for their recent stronghold 
on Boughton Dill. But there were early forts and villages in 
their earlier resorts, where the name was applicable. 

All who have read their known history will remember that 
the Senecas formed two great divisions throughout recent times, 
Their clans were more numerous than those ot the other nations. 
at various periods being from nine to about a dezen. The 
natural supposition would be that the three clans of the Bear, 
Wolf and Turtle were the recognized nation at first, as without 
these no business was done, and that the others were added 
from time to time. When the Senecas proper came out of the 
higher hills, it is quite likely that the people of the lower Genesee 
united with them, placing that river between them and the 
Eries and Neuters. Such a union must have preceded the for- 
mation of the League in the case of those clans which were 
represented in the Grand Council. On the conquest of the 
Eries and Neuters, the Senecas formed settlements in the Gen- 
esee valley, and even farther west, and while there are early 
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earth-works there, most of the numerous villages from Seneca 
lake to the Genesee river are of modern days. 

The Senecas were the last to enter the League and the most 
indifferent in it. In spite of their numbers they had but a mod- 
erate representation in the Grand Council, this being based on 
the attendance at the first one, in which the Mohawks and 
Onondagas showed most interest. The strong Senecas felt in 
little danger from the Hurons, having the powerful, and then 
friendly Eries and Neuters on the west. 

When first known, all of their villages, four or five in num- 
ber, were in the west part of Ontario county, and some of these 
were occupied much longer than was the Iroquis custom. At 
a later day they spread both east and west, as the earlier clans 
may have done. It is to be noted that all the nations may have 
had many nameless hamlets, and temporary fishing villages were 
common. 

Champlain seems to distinguish the Senecas from the Iroquois, 
though he may have meant only the Mohawks by the latter. 
The Dutch always, and the English partially, made two divis- 
ions, the Maquas and Senecas, including the four western nations 
under the latter name. Champlain called Lake Ontario that of 
the Entonhonorons, and on his map of 1632, makes one group 
ot the Iroquois east of the fort he attacked, and several groups 
ot the Antouhonorons, In the note to this he is said fo have 
waged war against the latter. It is also said, “The Antou- 
honorons are fifteen villages, built in strong positions, enemies 
to all but the Neuters. They and the Iroquois wage war 
against all but the Neuters.” There seems at that time no clear 
knowledge of the Iroquois League. 

In the grouping of sites for historical purposes, it must be 
remembered that Iroquois villages were not long occupied, and 
that each nation seldom had more than from one to five in use 
at a time. The lower number will do for the Onondagas and 
Oneidas; the higher for the Senecas. These were occupied 
anywhere from ten to twenty years,on an average. A fair 
estimate may thus be made of the length of Iroquois history, 
though by no means with exactness. An early date is impossible. 

We have seen that early Iroquois accounts make them weak 
at first, and we find that they sought safe retreats in early days, 
but there is a vast amount of vague writing, giving them an 
ancient and general supremacy over all the nations. This came 
at last, but not until they had the white man’s weapons. They 
are represented as receiving wampum tribute from the Indians 
along the Atlantic, as they did, but not in early days. Not a 
solitary shell bead, such as was used in belts, has ever been 
found on an Iroquois site older than 1620. The Mohawks 
naturally had it earliest of all. Indeed, Iroquois legends make 
Hiawatha the discoverer of wampum, and he must have been 
living about 1600, or later. Occasionally a large columella bead 
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appears on an early interior New York site; more rarely a flat 
bead made from the Unio shell, but the small beads are never 
found until the white man’s articles appear. Neither has any- 
thing which would form a substitute ever been discovered. The 
ancient wampum belts are a delusion. 

Space has not permitted some details to be given which aftect 
the foregoing conclusions, often strengthening them materially. 
It may be enough to say that they are the result of many years’ 
study, long and close examination of sites and relics, a good deal 
of travel, and much correspondence with intelligent workers. 
There was no orderly dropping of the nations in their later 
seats, such as David Cusick describes, and such as many later 
writers have believed. There was little of development of one 
nation from another. The Five Nations were early offshoots 
from one parent stock. Most of them were fugitives, seeking to 
save their lives, turning at bay, and asking what they could do. 
In union they found strength, desperation made them brave, 
weakness taught prudence, and through their misfortunes they 
were conquerors. 


ny 
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THE CHOCTAWS IN MISSISSIPPI, 


By Joun A. WATKINS. 


At what time the Choctaws settled in Mississippi is as much a 
mystery to-day as it was three hundred years ago. The oldest 
traditions are so vague and uncertain that they are not entitled 
to any consideration, though historians of a recent date have 
attempted to solve the problem, and have reached conclusions 
apparently satisfactory to themselves, if not to their readers. 
While they have clung to the pole, the dog has disappeared; 
even Alabama—“here we rest’—has been degraded as mere 
“vegetable gathers,” while the Alabamas exist only in the name 
of a state. 

The Choctaws owned and occupied more than half of the most 
valuable and fertile lands in Mississippi, and were an old nation 
when DeSoto penetrated the country in 1539-42, to the Chicka- 
saw bluff, the present site of Memphis. His line of march was 
harrassed and retarded by several Indian tribes, including the 
Choctaws, which frequently compelled him to change his route, 
though he finally succeeded in reaching the point of destination, 
which gave him the first view of the Mississippi River, and made 
his name memorable as a discoverer. 

I became familiarly acquainted with the tribe in 1813-14, dur- 
ing the Creek war, at which time, in the fall of the year, they 
came into Jefferson and other southern counties in large num- 
bers—the women to pick cotton and the men to hunt in the 
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Louisiana swamps, where game, at that day, was very abundant. 
Arrived in a neighborhood where they could find employment, 
saplings were cut down, posts firmly planted in the ground and 
trees, such as the poplar and sweet gum, were stripped of their 
bark, and in a brief space of time they had comfortable huts, 
three sides being securely covered by the bark, while the fourth, 
fronting the south, was left open. Another indispensable addition 
was made—in a log or the stump of a tree a hole was cut about 
a foot deep, in which they pounded their corn, after the husks 
had been removed by being steeped in lye, and of corn thus 
treated they made delicious hominy, a diet in great favor both 
then and now with southerners. When young, I often partook 
of their homely fare, and though they were not noted house- 
wives, I was not then critical in matters of diet. I could eat 
their hominy and jerked venison with a relish, and even at that 
early day the pipe was presented to me with as much gravity as 
if it had been presented to a man of distinction. 


The Indians were famous hunters, In the winter they passed 
several weeks cither on the Yazoo and its tributaries or the 
swamps of Louisiana. When a sufficient supply had been 
obtained, their venison having been jerked, the skins dressed and 
the oil extracted from the bear, if they had been so fortunate as 
to kill one, their stock in trade was taken to market and exchanged 
for powder, lead, blankets, and such articles of dress as were 
suited to the women, I have frequently been present when some 
of the hunters returned from an excursion to the Louisiana 
swamps. They were proud of their success, and were fond of 
relating their adventures, the perils they had encountered, and 
the number of deer they had killed. During the recital no 
interruption occurred, nor was a question asked; but when the 
speaker came to a pause, and sufficient time had been given for 
the collection of such little fragments as had been overlooked 
or forgotten in the narrative, then, and not till then, did the con- 
versation become general. They were good talkers and patient 
listeners, and in the latter trait they might serve as an example 
to those who affect a higher order of refined and intellectual 
culture. One word as to the dress of the men, which consisted 
of a breech-clout, buck-skin leggings, moccasins and blanket. 
The moccasins were frequently ornamented with beads or the 
quills of a porcupine. Occasionally they might be seen with a 
deer-skin hunting-shirt. 

In 1820 they ceded to the United States, at Doke’s Station, all 
their lands in the southwest, lying between the Mississippi River 
and the Yazoo, which gave rise to the “net proceeds” claim, of 
which I shall speak later on. In 1830 they voluntarily sold the 
balance of their lands to the United States and removed to their 
present home in the Indian territory, leaving, however, about 
2,500 of their tribe who refused to emigrate, as, if dissatisfied 
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with their new homes, they would have no means of returning 
to those they had abandoned. Few of those who remained have 
prospered; some, however, have made a partial success in agri- 
culture and stock raising; the majority are mere day laborers, 
barely realizing enough to supply food and clothing. Although 
schools have been established for their education, under the able 
superintendence of H.S. Halbert, Esq., their hostility to the 
English language is as violent to-day as it was in the beginning 
of this century. In my youth I met many of them who could 
speak our language, but they spoke it rarely, and not then from 
choice. They only made use of it when there was no other 
medium of communication. They were passionately fond of 
jewelry, both men and women. The former, many of them, wore 
a silver ornament suspended from the nose—thin and circular, 
rather larger than a half-dollar; while the women wore ear-rings, 
chiefly silver and generally circular, also bracelets of silver. I 
have frequently seen ornaments of the same kind for the ankles. 


About 1801 the government applied for and obtained the 
privilege of making a road through the nation, to facilitate the 
transportation of the mail between Nashville and Natchez, but 
the grant was coupled with a condition that the Indians should 
have the exclusive right to all the ferries and public houses 
established on the road, which was a point of great interest to 
them, as it proved a vast source of profit, and was evidence that 
in business and diplomacy they were seldom overreached. Asa 
precaution against having the mails tampered with, the bags 
were thickly studded with heavy brass nails, which made them 
proof, without great difficulty, against attempted robbery. For 
many years the mail was carried through the nation without 
accident or unnecessary detention. The Indians ridiculed the 
precautions against robbery, which I have often heard them say 
“made the Indian knife laugh.” The esteem of the Choctaws 
for the white man is embodied in a single word, “‘xahullo,” “be- 
loved people,” which they still apply to those who have robbed 
them of their lands and taught them many of the evil habits 
which are practiced in the name of civilization. It is not often 
that we find men who kiss the rod and hail as zahullo the hand 
that strikes the blow. 


The Choctaws were a moral people, until by association they 
contracted some of the vices of the white man, such as drunk- 
enness; but when I first knew them they were honest and truth- 
ful. I have trusted many of them and was never deceived. They 
held in contempt and loathing the man who spoke with a “forked 
tongue.” Association may, to some extent, have had its influ- 
ence on their character, but none of these came under my obser- 
vation. They had but few laws, but these were rigidly enforced, 
especially against homicide, which was rarely suspended or 
condoned, and then only under extraordinary circumstances. 
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Minor offenses were sometimes punished with stripes. When 
quite young, I saw a man whose head had been closely shaved 
for the violation of some law, but what the offense was I did not 
learn, as I was then too young to hazard an inquiry. 


In my youth I formed a very close friendship with two Indian 
boys, both of whom were my seniors by a year. or two. We hunted 
in company, and they taught me the use of the bow and arrow. 
We played together in all the games common in those primitive 
times; wrestled, ran foot races, and became quite expert in the 
celebrated ball game, for which the Indians had such a passion 
that I have known them to lose blankets, clothing and all their 
personal effects on the chances of a game, This ball game was 
a national institution, in which all the males participated, no 
matter how degraded or elevated their positions. Here chief 
and plebean stood as equals. It was an exciting game, but not 
being strong or active, I never became an adept. 


In the winter of 1824-5, there was a large encampment of 
Choctaws on the lands of David Hunt, in Jefferson county, near 
my residence. As usual, the women were engaged in picking 
cotton; the nien had just returned from a successful hunting ex- 
pedition. They had sold their deer and bear skins, jerked venison 
and bears’ oil, bought blankets, powder, lead and other articles 
of prime necessity, including an abundant supply of fire water 
(tshko homi), and as a sequence all of them, except one, got 
beastly drunk. It was a custom among them that one of their 
number should keep sober, to take care of those who were in- 
capable of taking care of themselves, hence the adage, “one 
sober Indian,” which at that day was in use among white men 
in like condition. There was another preliminary that was never 
departed from. The women, before the wassail begun, took from 
them their guns, knives and tomahawks, so if an affray should 
happen, they would be in no condition to inflict injury on each 
other. A young squaw attempted to take from my friend Jim 
his knife, but he resisted, and by accident cut her on the arm. 
The wound was not serious, but being neglected, gangrene was 
the result. In the meantime Jim came to see me, and from his 
manner I was sure that something had happened to disquiet him. 
I questioned him as to the trouble; his reply was: “They shoot 
me:” “Shoot you, what for?” “Mary die.” And then he told 
me what I have related above. I advised him to run away. 
He looked at me with surprise, and then added, “they shoot 
John” (his brother). The girl died the following day, and the 
morning afterwards Jim was shot, though my father and several 
other planters, with whom Jim was a special favorite, attended 
the execution, to beg or buy him off; but their pleadings and 
offerings were rejected. It was the law. The guilty were never 
known to avoid the penalty by flight, for had they done so, their 
nearest relative would have had to take his place. This sum- 
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mary mode of enforcing the code, “blood for blood,” made 
homicides exceedingly rare. 


About the time Jim was shot, two men of the same camp had 
a quarrel, which, I think, grew out of the recent execution, 
which they agreed'to settle with the rifle. They fought at the 
distance of fifteen feet. At a word, both fired, but with very 
different results—one was shot through the heart, the other was 
unhurt; but the survivor had to pay the forfeit of his life, being 
executed the next morning. Here mcn sought to kill each other 
by agreement, but this did not suspend the prompt execution of 
the law—nor would the survivor have attempted to evade it, 
even had he been without relatives to take his place. 

An cld gentleman, now a resident of this city, but formerly of 
Port Gibson, Miss., told me that in his youth he and many other 
boys had formed a very strong friendship for an Indian lad 
named Joe, with whom they daily associated, but in an evil hour 
Joe got drunk, a general fight was the result and in the melee 
Joe killed one of the Indians, either by accident or design. This 
he immediately communicated to his young friends, and told 
them that he must go to the nation, surrender to the family of 
the murdered man, and suffer the penalty of the law, Their 
persuasion against such an act had no influence—he only obeyed 
a law, so ancient and impartially executed, that it had grown 
into a sentiment. To resist its execution would have been a 
moral death. Finding that persuasion had no effect, they applied 
to Judge McDougal, the father of my informant, who, to gratify 
the boys, put Joe in jail, where his young companions daily 
visited and played with him, and did everything they could to 
divert his mind, but without effect. Finally they yielded to his 
wishes and obtained a release. He immediately returned to the 
nation and arranged the time and place of execution, came back 
to Port Gibson, played a few days with the boys, and, on the 
appointed day, accompanied by them, went to the plantation of 
Dr. Magruder, a few miles in ‘the country, assisted him in 
digging his grave, into which his blanket and other effects were 
thrown, seated himself at the head of the grave, drew a rude 
cross on his breast with red earth; and was shot through the 
heart. The boys covered him over with earth. The law was 
vindicated—“blood for blood.” 


The wife was a slave to her husband, but she did not recog- 
nize it as a degredation. On the contrary, she took pleasure in 
pertorming those menial offices, which in their opinion, would 
lower the dignity of the man. They cultivated the little patch 
of potatoes and pindeers, and performed all those menial duties 
that are usually imposed on servants. I have often seen the 
women with a large hopper basket on the shoulders, sustained 
by a strap across the forehead, containing all their worldly effects, 
supplemented with a papoose securely fastened on the top of this 
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load, and carrying her husband’s gun, while he walked in ad- 
vance, with all the dignity of a sovereign. The woman simply 
performed a duty imposed by a custom so hallowed by antiquity 
that its performance was a pleasing duty. 

The Choctaws were not only a moral, but after a code of their 
own, a religious people, as will be clearly shown in the following 
letter from my correspondent in Atoka, I. T. 


ATOKA, Indian Territory, June 14, 1892. 


Now as to the question you wish answered. I will do the best I can to 
answer, so far as I have been informed and what I have learned from them 
myself. Now, “What the belief was of the old Indians as to their future 
state?” Well, they believed in a great spirit, a spirit world, in immortal- 
ity. The hunting ground was the “spirit ground,” of which there were two 
different places. The one was for the good; those who were kind, hospita- 
ble, truthful and brave, and who were great hunters. This place was peace, 
happiness and contentment, with everything plentiful; where they met the 
bravest warriors and all who were worthy to go in and possess the land; 
where there was plenty of game, which was easily killed. The climate was 
such as could not be found anywhere else for its mildness. They could not 
suffer from cold and sickness, Now, on the other hand, the other place or 
“hunting ground” was miserably poor, and everything that was undertaken 
was sure to end in og apa Even the trees were so poor that hardly 
a bow and arrow could be made out of the wood. All the country had the 
appearance of a barren waste. The game, of course, was very poor, and 
the people were like skeletons, with a care-worn, disappointed*look in their 
faces, and always hungry. That was the ey for those who were mean, 
cowards, lazy, with “forked tongues” that talked two ways, on whom nobody 
could depend. The word “happy” was prefixed by the whites. They called 
it the “spirit hunting ground.” As you will see, there was a place for each 
class. But when one died, good or bad, they were treated alike. They 
believed that the spirit of the dead lingered around the home and relations 
for three days after they were buried or put away. All of their possessions 
were put in the grave with them, except ponies and a dog. One each of 
these was killed at the grave that they might be of use to them on their 
journey to the hunting ground. After this, the family and relations gathered 
certain kinds of roots aud herbs, of which they made a tea to wash and 
bathe their faces and heads, that it might drive the spirits off, and to take 
their journey. 

I could write ong | things, but must stop. This tradition was not man- 
ufacted by Col. Peter B. Pitchlyn, I know, from the fact that nearly all the 
tribe have the same tradition. Some believe in transmigration, but not of 
the five tribes of which we are the descendants. My information was gath- 
éred from recollections, of things related by themselves at my father’s, who 
who a public man and a preacher for thirty-five years. Many people visited 
pe and my uncles, the Pitchlyns, the Hails and Folsoms. I also knew 
Leflore. 


The writer of the above letter was the daughter of Israel Fol- 
som and the niece of David Folsom, one of the Choctaw chiefs. 
Their father was a white man, their mother an Indian woman. 

I never witnessed the burial of but one Indian, and that was a 
child. I saw none of the preliminary ceremonies, but for several 
days afterwards the women came and seated themselves round 
the grave, drew their blankets over their heads and chanted in 
low notes what I suppose was a requiem for the dead. That 
chant has long lived in my memory, but the words were so ob- 
scure that they have only left a faint trace. 
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In early times, when white traders were permitted to enter the 
nation, it was very common for them to choose an Indian wife, 
and from these alliances some of the first families are descended, 
such as the Fulsoms, Pitchlyns, Hales, Lefleurs and others. These 
amalgamations were not only tolerated, but encouraged; under 
no circumstances, however, would the Choctaw amalgamate with 
the negro. I never knew an instance of the kind, and this fact, 
[ am assured by Mr. Halbert, superintendent of Indian schools 
in Mississippi, holds good at the present day among the remnant 
of the tribe that refused to go west. He says that none of them 
have ever mingled their blood with a negro. Polygamy was 
justified on the ground that every woman should have a husband, 
but as the casualties of war often reduced the number of men, 
the discrepancy had to be supplied by a plurality of wives. A 
very convenient hypothesis. 

I here introduce a letter received in the summer of 1891 from 
my friend H. S. Halbert, giving an account of an old-fashioned 
Choctaw wedding in Jasper county, Mississippi : 


GARLANDVILLE, Mississippi, August 19, 1891. 

DEAR SirR—According to promise, I will give you some account of that 
old-fashioned Choctaw wedding, to which I was an invited guest. I will 
here first say that all our Mississippi Indians that are converted to Chris- 
tianity now marry after the style of white people. This old-style marriage 
was between Miss Susan Simpson and Mr. Oliver Chubbee. When I arrived 
on the marriage ground, which was about nine o'clock in the morning, I 
found a large crowd of Indians present, and extensive preparations were 
going on in the way of cooking up the big dinner, which was to follow im- 
mediately after the marriage ceremony. The place was a kind of glade in 
the woods. Pots, kettles and pans were there in profusion, and a number 
of Indian women were immersed in the culinary operations, preparing beef, 
bread, coffee, paska banaha, tauch lobuna and other Indian dishes for the 
marriage feast. About eleven o'clock the long table was set, and it was 
announced that the marriage would now take place. Miss Susan then 
modestly made her appearance on the spot selected for the ceremony. A 
shawl was spread — the ground, upon which she seated herself, and four 
men then took another shaw! and held it, one at each corner, over her head. 
Halbena, halbena (presents, presents) was the cry that now resounded on 
every side. Forthwith many come forward and threw their presents on the 
shawl upheld by the four men. These presents consisted of bundles of 
calico, ribbons and other female paraphernalia, and even some little money 
—whatever, in fact, the donors chose to give. The presents, however, are 
not for the bride, but for the female relations. They are intended as a kind 
of remuneration to their relatives for their assistance in cooking the mar- 
riage dinner. When all the presents had been deposited on the shawl, Miss 
Susan arose, walked off about fifty yards, where some of her female friends 
were assembled, and again seated herself. Here the presents were brought, 
taken possession of by some of the women and distributed among Miss 
Susan's female kinfolks. At the same time that Miss Susan had seated her- 
self on the shawl, and while the men were holding the other shaw] over her 
head, Mr. Chubbee came forward within about twenty feet of her, spread a 
blanket on the ground, seated himself upon it, and quietly waited for the 
passive part he was to perform in giving a finality to the marriage cere- 
mony. When Miss Susan rose from the ground, some half a dozen men, 
relatives of Chubbee, came forward and seated themselves in a line on his 
left. The male relatives of the bride now, in succession, approached the 
patient bridegroom, addressing him by the title of relationship created by 
the marriage, and then delivered a short complimentary or congratulatory 
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address. When he had wound up his talk to Chubbee, he then moved 
along the line and shook hands with each one of Chubbee’s seated kinsmen, 
calling him by the term of relationship created by the marriage, to which 
the kinsman responded simply by the assenting term /ah. For instance, 
A shook hands with B, and simply said, Aoshi ma (my uncle), to which B 
responded with ah. The Choctaw terms of relationship and their appli- 
cation are very intricate and perplexing to a white man. I will here give 
you in Choctaw the very short congratulatory address of one old Indian 
named George Washington to Oliver Chubbee: “Vitak chashpo hokano 
Sabayt chi ahanchi li beka tok akinli kid himak a annumpa holitopa chi 
onochi lishke. Sayup chi ahanchi li hoke.”’ “In former days I called you 
Subayi, but now I put a sacred name upon you—I call you Sayup.” I no- 
ticed that only two or three women came forward and spoke to the bride- 
groom, and to him alone, for they paid no attention to the other men seated 
on the ground. I asked one of the men afterwards why it was that so few 
of the women came forward, and that they spoke to the bridgegroom alone, 
ignoring all others, and even to the groom they only uttered the terms of 
relationship. “Ohoyo at takshi fehna’’ (“Women are very modest”) was his 
reply. When the men had finished their little corigratulatory talk to Chub- 
bee, the marriage was complete, and bride and bridegroom were now one. 
Without any further ceremony dinner was now announced, to which all ° 
hands forthwith repaired and did it full justice. As a general thing, after 
the feast comes the big dance, which, however, was omitted on this occasion. 
Generally, too, an old-fashioned Choctaw wedding takes place about sun- 
set, after which comes the big feast and the night-long big dance. In 
another feature Chubbee’s wedding differed from the usual old style, for, 
commonly, the couple sit side by side, and the wedding gifts are placed 
upon the ee of the bride and are instantly snatched off by her kin. We 
all remained upon Chubbee’s marriage ground until about the middle of the 
afternoon, when all went home. I do not think Chubbee went near his bride 
or even looked at her until we all got ready to go home. 

The above description will serve to give you some idea of the old-fash- 
ioned Choctaw weddings yet in vogue in Mississippi. And now I close by 
expressing my sincere wish that my friend Chubbee and his wife may ex- 
perience all possible a while floating in their canoe down the stream 
of life. ours very truly, H. S. HALBERT. 


Before closing this article, I must be permitted to refer to the 
ancient name of New Orleans, when it was selected by Bienville 
as the future site of the future capital of the French. Those 
who inhabited this country centuries before the French landed 
at Biloxi were neither traders nor agriculturists, except to a 
limited extent. Among some of the tribes war was a pastime; 
while others, more peaceful, rudely cultivated a few acres of 
ground in corn and tobacco, but they depended chiefly on game 
and fish for the common necessaries of life, They all spoke a 
different language, but had-united for mutual protection against 
the Comanches and other war-like tribes, whose depredations 
occasionally extended to the Mississippi. Of the various tribes 
in this association, the Choctaws alone exist as a nation at this 
day. On the arrival of the French this settlement was broken 
up and the inhabitants scattered, though a majority accompanied 
the Choctaws to Mississippi, and because so thoroughly amal- 
gated that they lost their identity. The Choctaws were a ben- 
evolent people, and extended their protection over fugitives from 
any other tribe; or, as in the case of the Natchez that escaped 
the French from the slaughter on Black river. A tew of the 
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Choctaws may still be found on the Bay of St. Louis, the women 
engaged in making baskets and gombofeele, while the men hunt, 
fish and play the loafer. The little community that was settled 
here gave a name to their principal village, quite as appropriate 
to-day as when it was adopted by the early inhabitants. The 
name is “ Balbancha,” which literally means “the place where 
there is unintelligible talk.” The words of Choctaw, a language 
that has given names to many little creeks that empty into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and -to towns, creeks, counties and rivers in 
other parts of Mississippi, are nearly all of them so corrupted 
that none but an educated Choctaw would decipher their mean- 
ing or give them a correct interpretation. 

At the French or Poydras market a few Indian women may 
be seen every day, seated on the banquet, engaged in selling 
baskets, gombofeele and sassafras roots. The latter is a delight- 
ful substitute for tea. I prefer it to the best China, though the 
doctors say that it is detrimental to the blood, if freely indulged 
in. These women never solicit a purchaser. If you want any 
of her articles, lay down your money and take up your purchase. 
They rarely speak to a white person, or even to those of their 
own race. Father Roquet lived among them several years, and 
brought many of them into the Catholic church, but when they 
come to die I have no doubt but what they see in the future the 
spirit hunting ground, and anticipate the pleasures of the chase 
—the deer, bear and buffalo are waiting for them; they will have 
nothing to do but to enter and kill. 

I might make additions to this article without prejudice to 
the subject, but enough has been said to show the strong points 
in the character of the Choctaw. I will only add, in conclusion, 
that they were firm in their attachments, strong in their preju- 
dices, and slow to forget or forgive an injury. They would not 
voluntarily submit to any restraint which would deprive them of 
entire freedom ot action. This sentiment pervaded all ages and 
conditions of life. They were sovereigns in their own right, and 
only yielded to their fate when they were powerless to resist the 
inevitable. 
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JAPANESE ART ON PUGET SOUND. 


By JAMEs WICKERSHAM. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


They possessed a form of ancestor worship, coming to them 
from China, through the Japanese. Betore the doors of their 
great houses they erected totem poles to preserve the traditions 
of their ancestors, and as historical records of their heroic deeds. 
They made beautitully carved and painted columns emblematical 
of the virtues of deceased children and parents. They had the 
Japanese idea of a tuture state—an underground place for the 
dead—not a hall, but a general resort for the spirits of all the 
dead. They held slaves, like the Japanese, and like them were 
polygamists and believers in a shamanistic system of religion. 
In short, they possessed the same primitive form of civilization 
that the Japanese had a few hundred years ago. 

As this infusion of Asiatic blood and ideas slowly but surely 
produced a broader mind, a higher civilization, one capable of 
improvement within itself, it need not be surprising that the idea 
is now advanced that the civilization of Mexico, of Zuni, of the 
Cliff-dwellers, of the Mound-builders, of Central America and 
Peru, is the outgrowth of this very Puget Sound life, possibly 
suddenly assisted by a larger influx of wrecked vessels, or a 
migration a Behring’s Straits and the Aleutian islands. 

Humboldt fixed Aztlan, the ancient Aztec starting point, 
north of 42° north latitude, or north of the southern boundary 
of Oregon, while Prescott, the historian of the Spanish con- 

uest, agrees that the Aztecs came from the northwest coast. 
From a similarity of languages, of relics and works of art, I 
believe that Aztlan was on Puget Sound, in the State of Wash- 
ington. That here grew, flourished and strengthened that 
strange yet Roman civilization that blossomed and then decayed 
in the valley of Mexico! The great Algonquin race of Indians, 
extending from Montana to Maine, including the most highly 
cultivated tribes of the Ohio region, preserved a record of their 
migration from the Columbia basin, from Puget Sound, from 
Fir land! While the Mandans held an annual celebration in 
honor of their ancestors that crossed the great ocean in a boat, 
and thence came from the region of the Columbia to their old 
home on the upper Mississippi river. In short, the theory is 
now announced, that as this constant addition ot new blood from 
the semi-civilized races of Eastern Asia, raised on the north-west 
coast of America new tribes of like civilization; that they, like 
swarms of bees, went forth to seek new meadows—one to the 
Mississippi and Ohio region, and others to the pueblos of Ari- 
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zona and the plains of Mexico. The effect of all this is quite 
apparent in the education of the Puget Sound tribes. The Nus- 
qually numeration enabled these people to count any number 
ever needed or used by them. Their system was exactly like 


that of the Chinese and Japanese, and was based upon the dec- 


imal plan. 


A comparative view is given to show the similarity: 








ENGLISH. 





Thirteen 


Fourteen...... 
Pitteeh.. . «00.0% 


Seventeen 
Eighteen 


CHINESE. 


Sz (Su) 





. .|Sh-sz 
5 eee Ai 


Nineteen........|S 


Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 


Twenty-three.... 
Twenty-four..... 


Twenty-five 
Twenty-six 


Twenty-seven... 
Twenty-eight... 


Twenty-nine 
Thirty 


\Erh-sh-erh .. 


[Erh-sh-wu.. . 


\Erh-sh-lin 
[Erh-sh-chi.. . 


.|Erh-sh-pa.... 


\Erh-sh-chin .. 


San (San)..../S 


JAPANESE. 


NUSQUALLY. 








Ni-jin-ichi 


.|Ni-jin-ni 
Erh-sh-san... j 


Ni-jin-san 


Ni-jin-roku 


-|Ni-jin-shchi 
\Ni-jin-hachi..... 


Ni-jin-ku 
\San-ji 


Ducho. 

Sallé. 

Tlewch. 

Bos. 

Tslats. 

Tse-la-che. 

Tsoaks. 

Tka-che. 

Whiil. 

Pa-duts. 
Paduts-yuchq-ducho. 
Paduts-yuchq-sallé. 
Paduts-yuchq-tlewch. 
Paduts-yuchq-bos, 
Paduts-yuchq-tslats. 
Paduts-yuchgq-tselache. 
Paduts-yuchq-tsoaks. 
Paduts-yuchq-tkache, 
Paduts-yuchq-whiil. 
Sal-ld-che. 
Sal-laché-yuchq-ducho. 
Sal-lache-yuchq-sallé. 
Sal-lache-yuchq-tlewch. 
Sal-lache-yuchq-bos. 





. .|Sal-lache-yuchg-tslats. 
|\Sal-lache-yuchq-tselache. 


Sal-lache-yuchq-tsoaks, 
Sal-lache-yuchq-tkahe. 
Sal-lache-yuchq-whiil. 
[St4-whuche. 
\Sbos-suché. 
\Tslats-suché, 
|Tselache-uché. 
[Tsoaks-uché. 


..| Tkaché-uché. 


\Swhiil-aché. 


One hundred....! 

Two hundred.... 

Three hundred... 

Four hundred.. .|Sz- 

Five hundred... .| 

Six hundred i 

Seven hundred. . |Chi-pai 

Eight hundred.. .|Pa-pai 

Nine hundred. . .|Chin-pai 

One thousand... .|I-ch’ien.... .. 


|Ducho-subquatché. 
|SAllé-subquatché. 
\Tlewch-subquitché. 
|Bos-subquatché. 
|Tslats-subquatché. 
Roku-hyaku |Tselaché-subquatché. 
Shchi-hyaku.....|Tsoaks-subquatché. 
Hachi-hyaku.... I Tkatché-subquatchs, 
|Ku-hyaku Whiil-subquatché. 
Paduts-subquiatché, 





Of these three Mongolian systems of numeration the Nus- 
qually is the nearest perfection, if we accept the English as 
perfect. For “eleven” the Chinese and Japanese say “ten-one,” 
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with the conjunction understood, while the Indians say “ten and 
one.” For “twenty” the Chinese and Japanese have not got 
past saying “two-tens,” while the Indian has coined a new word 
to express that number, having as a root the word for “two”— 
“sal-laché.” This is true of all the combinations of ten up to 
one hundred. From that number to 1,000 the combinations of 100 
are the same in the three languages, except for the last—1,o0o— 
and for this the Indian says “ten hundred,” instead of having, as 
do the Chinese and Japanese, a word for “thousand.” 


The Nusqually system of numeration is a fair sample of the 
civilization ot the northwest coast tribes. The Nusqually lan- 
guage is rich in words to express the finer shades of thought. 
It is a cultivated language, and shows quite plainly that at some 
point there has been a contact with a much higher race, possi- 
bly in Japan, possibly in Aztlan. They have different words 
tor a small bush, a sapling, a half-grown tree, and the monarch 
of the forest. No shrub, grass, or thing of plant life escapes 
them, and practically, as a people, they are much finer botanists 
than we are. Every bay, cape, camping place and fishing 
ground has its name. Every bird and animal is known and 
named. Their practical information in the line of natural history 
equals that of a scientist. They have a grammar—not written, 
but systematic, and the Nusqually language is equal to that of 
the Aztec—equal to the highest of the so-called civilized lan- 
guages of America—almost equal to the Chinese, which has 
been in process of polish for 3,000 years or more. 


Then, too, the Nusqually was a trader, a man of financial 
views. Their system of government was based upon this idea 
—the possessor of wealth, of canoes, houses, totem posts, slaves, 
and personal property, was a man of influence—the chief. They 
received buffalo robes and horns from the Yellowstone plains, 
obsidian from the Yellowstone park, red pipe stone from Minne- 
sota, canoes from Haidah land, copper from Alaska, and jade 
from Asia. He sent inland dried fish and other commodities, 
and a yearly exchange took place with other tribes. 


That the Puget Sound Indian is made of finer material than 
a stupid savage is apparent from the ability he possesses as a 
linguist. Nearly every Indian on Puget Sound can talk from 
three to a half dozen different dialects or languages. One of 
my Indian friends talks and writes English; he also talks Nus- 
qually, Chehalis, Klicketal, Quinault and Skokomish, and I do 
not know how many more Indian languages. Another talks 
and writes English, and talks Nusqually, Austrian, Cowichan, 
Chinook, and pretty good Spanish. He acted as interpreter in 
Judge Stallcup’s court the other day—he translated in the Sla- 
vonian tongue, and was pronounced the most prompt and ready 
interpreter of that difficult tongue that had yet been in that 
court. I do not believe there is an Indian on Puget Sound that 
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cannot talk three different languages. No such a race can be 
called stupid or ignorant. 

As boatmen and fishermen they can not be excelled. There 
is no finer boat built than the Haidah canoe—the model for the 
northwest coast. Its lines are perfect, and it is made so large, 
strong, sea-worthy, and yet light, that they fearlessly go far into 
the open ocean to attack the whale. I have seen canoes from 
Alaska at the wharves in Tacoma. As fishermen they excel 
all races; their fishing year is all that is needed, and they had 
located the halibut and seal fisheries and frequented them from 
ancient times. They have names for each fish and each kind 
of animal life in the waters. In short, the Nusqually race was 
far above that of ignorant savages; they were a stationary peo- 
ple, capable of self-support, and would eventually probably have 
been the base of a migrating tribe of semi-civilized people—but 
the white man’s civilization came, and they melt before it like 
frost before the morning sun. 

The Nusqually people never equaled the Haidahs in stone 
carving, but I have seen nothing trom the Haidahs to excel the 
horn bowls of Puget Sound for artistic form and for practical 
utility. The Nusqually, like the Apache and Navajo, was a 
weaver, and they yet make fine bags, head bands for baskets 
and other light weaving. Formerly they made fine large woolen 
blankets of mountain goat and dogs’ wool. They used the 
same wheel for spinning wool that their southern Athapascan 
brother did, and also the same identical loom for weaving. The 
blankets have the same intricate patterns and colors also, and in 
every respect the work seems as finished and artistic as the old 
Apache, before they used American wools. 

Their basket work is not only artistic, but thoroughly prac- 
tical. Baskets of such texture and firmness were made by the 
Nusquallies that they cooked food in them—boiled venison, fish 
and towl, cooked roots and boiled water. The baskets are of 
all shapes and sizes, and of many colors and designs, and for 
every purpose from boiling water to carrying wood. The 
baskets of Nusqually equal the combined efforts of the Zunis, 
Navajo and Pimas. Nothing like them can be made by the 
white man. They made fine feather-work clothing also, like 
the ancient Mexicans; they made of moccasins of tanned skins, 
and painted their tanned skin clothes with many colors and de- 
signs. They made all kinds of matting, like the Japanese, for 
carpets, beds, hangings and coverlets; they carved fine pipes of 
stone; worked jadeite, one of the hardest minerals; and made 
arrows so perfect, and out of such beautiful and rare materials, 
that many seem to have been intended for use as jewelry. They 
carved stone statuary of remarkable taste; one specimen found 
on Puget Sound weighed 600 pounds, while many smaller and 
much better specimens have been found on the sound and on 
Columbia River. Some of these pieces are really artistic, and 
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are equal to the effort of even a civilized man. The stone 
carving of the Haidah is not equalled in that line in aboriginal 
America. 

The Puget Sound Indians—the northwest coast tribes—were 
carvers in stone, bone, ivory, horn and wood; they were fine 
boat-builders and fishermen; they lived in permanent communal 
houses of solidity, warmth and taste; they occupied a fortified 
and palisaded fort in time of danger, and they had a civilization 
very little inferior to the old Japanese. They painted, carved, 
spun and wove, and had the Japanese idea of a future state. 
Their language was strong and rich. It shows unmistakable 
proots of contact with a higher civilization; its polish came from 
the Chinese, through the Japanese. Before the white man came 
with his over-mastering vices they were prosperous, happy and 
on the road to a typical and higher improvement. If treated as 
were the Japanese or Sandwich islanders, they were as capable 
of absorbing as much’of the English civilization as the Hawaians, 
probably as much as the Japanese; but treated as “wards of 
the government,” they are tading away and will soon be lost in 
the mists of the past. 

Of this type was Seattle, the flathead; of the type that built 
the mounds of the Mississippi, the ¢eocallis of Mexico, and pre- 
sided, a flathead monarch, over the ancient government of Peru, 
not as finished as they, but on the road to that height. He was 
too strong, too wise and too well educated to be pictured in 
Philadelphia as a badge of ignorance, and I respectfully protest 
against such a use of his broad, Mongolian tace. 
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CRAFT SYMBOLS AND RELIGIOUS EMBLEMS. 


By StrepHeN D. PEET. 


The enquiry whether there were any craft symbols in Amer- 
ica during prehistoric times is now before us, having been sug- 
gested by the study of the various “winged creatures” and “danc- 
ing figures” as well as by the ordinary relics and ornaments. The 
word “craft symbo!” has, to be sure, a triple use, each use of it 
being significant. The term in one sense indicates that there 
were various employments which marked themselves upon the 
relics, thus making a differentiation in them according to em- 
ployment; another sense indicating that there were offices 
and positions which made these very relics the symbols of power 
and authority; still another sense shows that there were certain 
religious organizations which devoted the same relics to sacred 
purposes, and made them emblematic of a still higher thought 
and meaning. As in modern society, the various secret orders 
and associations, especially that of Free Masonry, will take the 
tools which were used by a trade or craft and make them sig- 
nificant of social and moral qualities and call them craft symbols, 
so in primitive and prehistoric society, the very things which 
were used in war, in hunting, and in domestic life, were taken 
and made significant of the honors which belong to the warrior, 
hunter, or priestly class; not only this, they were also taken and 
raised to a higher level and became badges of their divinities 
and symbols of their religion. 


This is not saying that there was actually a division of labor 
or any separation of primitive society into craft guilds or labor 
organizations, but it is saying that there were conventional sym- 
bols which were significant of certain honors, the sacredness of 
the symbols consisting in the fact that they were often trans- 
ferred to the divinities which were worshiped, thus making them 
not only craft symbols, but also religious emblems. 


The subject is interesting, for it shows how strong and how 
prevalent was the religious sentiment, for the very commonest 
weapons, such as arrow-heads, spears, knives and bows; the 
commonest articles of dress, such as moccasins, leggings, belts, 
headgear, and the ornaments and decorations on pottery and 
basket-work, were turned by it not only into the symbols of 
office, but also into the emblems of divinity. In treating these 
emblems, then, we shall take the very relics which have come 
down to us from prehistoric times, and shall show that many of 
these came by a gradual, but very natural process, to be devoted 
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to some official religious purpose and significant of some hidden 
thought or custom, the association of these various relics with 
the various religious emblems and ceremonies proving that they 
had become the conventional symbols which were used as en- 
signs of the various classes—either civil, military or religious— 
into which native society was divided. These conventional 
symbols were not all alike, for some of them had more mytho- 
logic significance than others, yet they all seem to have been 
raised above their common use to a level where they were more 
or less sacred. 


Illustrations of the subject are numerous. They can be drawn 
both from the practices of the living and the relics found with 
the dead, for the same sentiment which would give a mythologic 

significance to an object 

carried or worn ina dance 

or feast or any other re- 

ligious ceremony was 

quite likely to preserve 

that object and make it 

perpetuate the same sa- 

cred thought or mean- 

ing. Let it be noticed 

here that there are many 

mythologic figures pre- 

served by the Indians, 

M ound- builders, Cliff- 

dwellers, Pueblos, civil- 

ized races which have 

connected with them as 

their equipments and 

mM personal ornaments vari- 

Fig. 1.—Knife-bladed Head-dress. ous articles which were 

in common use; but there were other articles, such as masks, 

feather head-dresses, decapitated heads, sacred robes and 

other paraphernalia which were uncommon, the difference be- 

tween the secular and sacred being as perceptible in the prehis- 

toric as in the histcric races, We propose to take these figures 

and study first the articles which were undoubtedly symbols 

and afterwards in others which were less symbolic in character 

and see if they were not all regarded as in a measure sacred and 
so worthy to be called “craft symbols.” 


We begin with the masks and wings seen on these figures 
and ask whether they were not ornaments which were attached 
to the person of the priests or medicine men, resembling in this 
respect the animal heads, horns and skin, which were worn by 
the natives in their sacred dances, also resembling the raven di- 
vinity of the Haida Indians. This raven was not exactly an 
ordinary bird, for he had many human attributes and the power 
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of transforming himself into anything. His coat of feathers 
could be taken off or put on at will, like a garment. The bird 
is a very prominent symbol among the tribes of the northwest 
coast. There is a bird whose size darkens the heavens, whose 
body is the thunder-cloud, the flapping of whose wing causes 
the thunder, and who sends out of its mouth bolts of fire to kill 
the whale for its food. It lives in the highest mountains, has a 
head as sharp as a knife, and a red tongue which makes the fire 
The lightning fish is about his waist. When he sees the whale 
he darts the lightning flash into its body. Many of the north- 
western Indians have a performance in honor of this thunder-bird. 
They have legends that it was the creator of man. Mount 
Edgecombe, near Sitka, is the home of this thunder-bird. The 
Tinneh Indians say that the world first existed as an ocean. The 
bird flew down and touched the water; whereupon the earth 
arose. The belief in the thunder-bird extends from the mouth 
of the Columbia, in Oregon, to Sitka, Alaska, and from Behring 


Fig. 2.—Winged Figures, Medicine Bag and Other Symbols of the Ujibwas. 


Straits to the western shore of Hudson’s Bay—two thousand 
miles. The legend crosses the Rocky mountains and is found 
among the Dakotas. Here the dwelling is on the summit of a 
beautiful mound that opens to the four cardinal points, each 
with a doorway. The Cherokees had a legend of the mythic 
hawk, though this differs from the thunder-bird. It is probable 
that the winged figures on the gorgets represented this mythic 
hawk. Another winged figure is presented by the Mida songs 
of the Ojibwas. These represent the Great Manitou in his wig- 
wam or tent, the arch of the sky being the covering of the tent. 
The song is interesting, for it represents not only the winged 
figure, but the sacred medicine bag and a peculiar implement 
which resembles that held in the hands of the dancing figures 
from Georgia, which may be regarded either asa rattle or a 
battle-ax, though the same kind of an irstrument may be seen 
in the hands of the Mahkey God depicted in the Dresden Codex.* 

It has been maintained by Dr. Cyrus Thomas that the custom: 
of representing human images with wings issuing from the 
shoulders is European or Asiatic, and must have been introduced 
into this country by the Spanish. It is true that angels and 





*See plate of Dresden Codex. 
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cherubim are in the scriptures represented with wings on the 
shoulders, and so were the priests and chief divinities of the 
Assryians and Babylonians. The Phoenicians represented their 
warriors or their divinities under the images of animals standing 
erect, with wings issuing from the shoulders. Winged figures 
were also common in 
America. There was a 
myth among the Aban- 
akis that wings and a 
mask were given to one 
of the culture heroes or 
divinities, which he could 
put on or off as he chose, 
and it may be that these 
gorgets represented this 
myth. The priesthood 
of the bow among the 
Pueblos was a winged 
figure. What is more, 
the feathers of the wings 
were in the shape of knife 
blades or spear heads, but 
they were symbols of the 
nature powers. The head of the Mexican divinity was surrounded 
by similar knife-bladed feathers as a symbol of his majesty, making 
a sort of nimbus of feathers around the conical miter. Fig. 1. 
Winged figures were also common in Central America. M. Habel 
has described many of 
these. One is a bird 
carrying a human body 
in his beak. The body 
hangs below the beak, 
and has serpents trailing 
from its head. There is 
a flaming sun upon the 
breast of the bird. The 
bird’s legs are in the 
shape of human arms, 
the fingers in the shape 
of claws, a disk in the 
claws, a collar about the 
neck. Another bird is 
also represented as bear- 
ing a human skull in its Fig. 4.—Fighting Figures. 

beak, human arms and serpents’ heads trailing from the skull. 
These were evidently the symbols of the nature powers or the 
sun, but they show how the wings, beaks, human heads and arms. 
were mingled together as symbols. 


Meee. 


Fig. 3.—Saerijficial Scene. 
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There is a figure of Montezuma near the sacred spring in 
Arizona which embodies a myth. This figure has the claws of 
a bird, arms in the shape of wings, staffs in either hand, by the 
side is an upturned tree with the sun hanging to the roots.* See 
Fig. 5. Arrow-heads and bows were also used as symbols of the 
divinities of the hunters, at least they were so used by the Pueblos 
and Cliff-dwellers. This singular people had animals for their 
gods, exactly as the hunters of the east did, but they exalted 
them and made them sky divinities. Here, then, we have in the 
different parts of the country those mythologic creatures con- 
sisting of birds, animals and human 
beings with wings and masks at- 
tached to them, showing that to 
the priestly class all of these ob- 
jects were sacred. The same was 
true of the animal figures and the 
fetiches. 

Mr. Frank Cushing has spoken 
of this and has shown that these 
fetiches were tribal possessions and 
that they embodied the sacred 
myths of the tribe. The holder of 
the path of life, the sun-father, at 
the creation endowed his children 
with his own power, and gave them 
the rainbow for a bow and the 

; lightning for an arrow, a shield like 
ee ae unto his own, a flint knife, the 
aod magic war knife. These children 

Fig. 5.—Mythicat Montecuma-t+ cut the face of the earth with their 
knife and were borne down upon their shield into the cavern in 
which all men dwell. They built a ladder to the roof of the 
first cave and led men forth into the second cave, which was 
larger and not quite so dark, into the cave where was twilight, 
then through the opening to the surface. Here there was an 
island in the midst of a great water, for there had been a great 
flood, and there were strange beings and monsters of the deep. 
They placed their magic shield upon the wet earth, and laid 
upon it the rainbow, and across it the arrows of lightning. The 














*There is a myth connected with this upturned tree. Montezuma took a tall 
tree and planted it in an inverted position, predicting that a foreign race should 
rule over his people and there would be no rain. He commanded the peopie to 
watch the sacred fire till the tree should fall and he should return to his kingdom, 
This is a modern myth, but there are etchings on the same rocks at Arch Spring in 
Arizona of figures with wings and masks which are evidently ancient. See report 
of Indian Tribes, Washington, D. C., Lieut. Whipple, correspondence, page 39 

+A sandstone tablet has been found on the surfacefnear Castalian Springs Tenn., 
with a winged figure inscribed on it similar to those from the Etowah mounds. It 
is to be noticed here that ornaments of copper resembling these in the hea! dresses 
of tne winged figures, suggesting that the person buried in the mouuds may have 
dressed in the very same garb which is represented on the inscribed figure. See W. 
E. Myer in Archaeologist for January, 1894. 
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surface of the earth was hardened. They struck the animals 
with their lightning and changed them to stone, and these are 
now their fetiches. These animals are not only guardians of the 
six regions of the celestial geography but are mediators between 
men and the divinity, and by means of the prayer plumes they 
make known the wishes of men, Grand sacrifices of painted 
prayer sticks are made by the medicine societies at the full 
moon, but the worship reaches its highest significance when the 
fetiches are regarded as the gods of the chase or hunt, the game 
gods or prey gods. On this account arrow points of flint or 
chalcedony are bound with white shells and coral beads, with 
cotton cords over the heart, the color and material of the arrow- 
heads and beads, as well as that of the fetich, being signifi- 
cant, The position of the arrow-head and knife is also signifi- 
cant. On the back it gave power over an enemy; under the feet 
it hid the tracks of the wearer, The color of the animal was sig- 
nificant of the part of the sky. 

Another illustration is found in the fighting figures which may 





Fig. 6.—Flint Knife from Stone Grave. 


be seen on the inscribed gorgets from the mounds of Tennessee. 
They show that the military class had their emblems as well as 
the priestly. These figures are worthy of study, for they resemble 
the winged figures on the copper plates in the Etowah mounds in ° 
many respects. They have the same kind of wings issuing from 
the shoulders; the same kind of bands about the legs and arms, 
the same diaper work and girdle about the body; the same kind 
of necklace and ear-ring, and probably had the same kind of mask, 
a mask in the shape of a bird’s beak, for they have the birds’ 
claws as feet and birds’ tails as drapery. They have weapons in 
the hands, one in the shape of a knife and another in the shape 
of a sickle, and are contending with one another. Their attitude 
is very expressive, for the foot is firmly planted on the ground, 
the knee is bent forward, the right foot is thrown gracefully back 
as if in the attitude of fighting, while the other figures have both 
legs partially drawn up as if in the attitude of dancing. The at- 
titudes of the handsarealso peculiar. Inthe case of the dancers 
one hand is thrown up and has a mace or battle axe in it, the 
other hand is thrown down and carries a decapitated head, while 
in the fighting figures one hand is in the attitude of striking a 
blow in the face, the other in the act of brandishing a long- 
bladed knife. 
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It is to be noticed here that flint knives and “sickles” resem- 
bling those in the hands of the fighting figures have been found 
in the stone graves, showing that either the divinities really were 
equipped with the same weapons as the human warriors or that 
the warriors themselves personated the mythical divinities in 
their dress. See Figs. 6 and 7. 


Divinities with wings prevailed among the Pueblos. One 
was the god of the scalp-taking ceremonials, the great white 
bear; another, the mountain lion; the third is the knife feathered 
monster. His dress consists of the terraced cap, symbolic of the 
dwelling place among the clouds; his weapons are the great 
flint knife of war, the bow of the skies, the arrow of lightning 
and his guardians or fel- 
low warriors are the great 
mountain lion of the 
north and upper regions. \ 
Here then we have the 
craft symbols of the hun- 
ters and the warriors, 
such as the knife, spear, 
bow and arrow, the 
shield, scalping knife, the 
beads, turquoises and all 
the personal ornaments 
turned into symbols, 
placed upon the fetiches 
and raised to the level 
of the sky, their original forms being almost lost in their sym- 
bolic shape. 

Winged figures were also retained through the next stage of 
development and appeared among the civilized races. Here the 
wings and masks, the disk and bow may be recognized again, 
but they are in a different shape and with a different combina- 
tion, though they are still more significant as religious symbols. 
They were placed over the doorways to the sacred shrines or 
temples; whiie within the shrine were tablets covered with the 
symbols of the sun, of the sky, of the cardinal points, the nature 
powers, in the shape of crosses, birds, faceS, and various conven- 
tional signs, every figure in the tablet being significant; the whole 
tablet containing in itself the record of the religious cult. 


The resemblance of these winged disks over the temples or 
shrines to the winged circles which are so often seen over the 
entrance to the sacred temples in Egypt is very. striking, but it 
does not prove that there was any connection; for the wings were 
plainly symbolic of the clouds and the disk of the sun, and grew 
up into symbols of the nature powers very naturally, just as the 
winged figures of the Greeks and Assyrians grew into symbols 
of the kingly power, and yet were at the same time symbols of 





Fig. 7.—Sickles from the Stone Graves. 
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the rain clouds, for Jupiter Pluvius was represented by the human 
head and the wings with trailing or drooping feathers. 

This growth of symbolism out from the commonest articles 
of use is one of the most interesting facts in archeology. Take 
the leaf-shaped implements, which are found in such great num- 
bers in the ground in nests, as an illustration. These were not 
mere rejects from a quarry, but were probably the treasuries of 
the arrow-maker, stored beneath the ground for the sake of the 
convenience, and in that respect would be taken or regarded as 
the craft symbols of the arrow-maker. But it is singular that 
these same relics are often found in the mounds so associated 
with other relics as to prove that they were actually symbols of 
a religious practice or cultus. Leaf-shaped implements were 
found in the Hopewell mounds, eight thousand in number, their 
position showing that they were designed as a sacred deposit, for 
in the same mound there were skeletons which were covered 
with various symbols of office, one of them being the skeleton 





Fig. 8.—Leaj-shaped Flint Implements from the Hopewell Mounds. 


of a chief, clothed in copper, with horns upon the head and many 
other symbols on his body. In another case an altar was made 
of leaf-shaped implements arranged in tiers; on the altar was a 
body which had been arrayed in its insignia of office—copper 
bands upon the head and various weapons near the hand, The 
body had been partially cremated upon the altar. Every part 
of the altar and every article about the body was more or less 
symbolic.* 

Another illustration has been drawn from the plastering trowels. 
Gen. Gates P. Thruston, in his book on the antiquities of Ten- 
nessee, has referred to the trowels which were taken out of the 
mounds and the stone graves of Tennessee, says that they prove 
that plastering was a trade among the Mound-builders. There 
is, in the same book, the picture of an idol with a trowel on its 
head. This trowel proves that the tools which were used in 
making pottery, and perhaps in decorating the inside of houses, 
became sacred and was so placed upon the head of the house- 
hold divinities, and was one of the symbols which arose in con- 





*See Primitive Man in Ohio. Description of mound on Illinois River, by Dr. Snyder. 
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nection with the system of idolatry. There are idols in the 
collection gathered from Pantaleon, Guatemala, some of which 
have little jaunty caps upon the heads; others have these same 
caps placed at the side. These may have been the straw hats 
which were woven by. the natives, though they resemble trowels 
enough to start the inquiry.* 

Whatever may be said about these caps, there is no doubt but 
that the domestic vessels which were made out of pottery, such 
as bottles, jugs, vases, were sometimes used as religious symbols. 
It was very natural for the women to mold these into the shape 
of gourds, animal figures, fishes, frogs, and human images, and 
decorate them fancifully, but the decorations on pottery soon 
became symbolic, and so we have images with their faces turned 
toward the sky, holding vases full of incense.t That which was 
suggestive of the craft of pottery-making becomes a symbol of 
sun worship, and not only this, but in some cases, as, for instance, 
in the pottery of the Cliff-dwellers and the so-called civilized 
races, the symbols on the pottery are even suggestive of spiritual 
thoughts; the idea of the soul and spirit being conveyed by 
various figures, which were suggestive of the generative organs, 
the attributes of the divinity being conveyed by circles, disks, 
and other symbols. 

Let us turn now to the symbolic use of the knife. This knife 
is in common use among the Eskimos to-day, and is also used 
by the hunter Indians. The transmission of this knife into a 
symbol took place far to the south, in Mexico, where it became 
a national emblem. Here copper knives were used as coins and 
were also used as symbols of divinity, as well as a clan symbol. 
The copper knife with the blade turned upward was, in fact, the 
national symbol of the Aztecs. The T shaped pieces ot copper 
are mentioned by early writers as native coins, and articles of 
tribute. There are bronzed knives in the same shape from Peru, 
in the Peabody Museum, It is uncertain as to what use was 
made of these knives, Some call them hoes, others agricultural 
implements, others scrapers.{ Dr. Valentini has shown that 
these were placed on the head of the idols as a symbol of the 
nature powers. 

We conjecture that these knives, which in their common use 
are still retained by the rude fishermen of the north, were used 
by the Mexicans when they were in a rude state; that as they 
advanced in intelligence, in wealth and culture, religion seized 
upon this very common utensil and made it a symbol.: Ifthe 





*See article on Ethnographic Religions, Fig. 6, p. 320. 

{This 1s illustrated by many articles of the north-west coast, pottery was not 
known here. but there are many wooden dishes which are carved with legendary 
carvings :epresenting seals, beavers, sea guils, sparrow hawks, crows, and human 
faces, all of them suggestive of their divinities. 

tSee copper knives, Professor Putnam, Proceedings of Antiquarian Society, Vol. II, 
page 235; fifteenth report Peabody Museum, page 143; Dr. Valentini, in Proceedings of 
Antiquarian Society. 
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coins which were in common use were changed into symbols it 
will not be the only case where coins have retained the craft 
symbol and made them significant of value, for the very word 
pecuniary is taken from “pecos,” the flock of sheep which was 
bought in exchange for the coin. 

There is a figure in the Fejevary Codex which represents a 
king or priest in the act of sacrifice, having a knife in one hand 
and a head in the other. This should be compared with the 
;dol which is seen placed upon a pedestal. See Figs. 3 and 9. 
This idol has in its hands a knife, probably 
of copper. It has on its head the round 
cap, but in the ears are large rings in the 
shape of disks, which so resemble those that 
are found in the mounds that we are con- 
strained to say that they were also symbols, 
There are also idols in Pantaleon, Gaute- 
mala, which have similar ear-rings, though 
the ears in this case seem to be drawn down 
unnaturally so as to become almost a de- 
formity. The ear-rings, however, are the 
same shape asthe spool ornaments. There 
are also ear-rings in the head which is sur- 
rounded by the knife-bladed feathers resem- 
bling these, also in the idol which represents 
Quetzatlcoatl, now in the Trocadero mu- 
seum at Paris.* This idol has the same 
conical shaped hat upon its head, but the 

knife-bladed feathers give place to a head- 
= dress which is elaborate and more symbolic. 
s Here was undoubtedly the same person 
represented in both idols. It is noticeable, 
however, that this idol in the Trocadero 
museum has exactly the same attitude that 
Buddha is always -represented as assuming, showing that there 
must have been contact between Asia and America. 

The pipe is another article which was in common use, but 
which, by a gradual transformation, changed to a clan symbol 
and became significant of many religious thoughts and senti- 
ments. The symbolic use of the pipe has not been sufficiently 
dwelt upon. 

A hakit that was perhaps as common in prehistoric times as 
in the present, was often seized upon by religion and made to 
signify more sacred things. In fact, the smoking of the pine of 
peace was the chief feature in the treaties or leagues which were 





Fig. 9.— Mexican Idol. 





*There is in the Trocadero Museum a vase which was used in sacrifices. In front of the 
vase is a head, which represents the priests as covered with a human skin. There is on the 
head one of these ja i. unty little caps resembling trowels, and in the ears massive disks, some 
what resembling these ear-ornaments.—NVadaillac’s Prehistoric America, p. 290. 
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formed between the tribes. . It was also an important ceremony 
in all the national councils. As a result, the pipe was always 
carried in the hand of the chiefs and medicine men in their sacred 
dances and in their war feasts. Among the Dacotahs the pipe 
was used as a tribal symbol, and keepers of the sacred pipes 
were appointed by the tribe and had separate tents for their 
occupancy.* ‘Pipes in the shape of tubes were sacred symbols. 
Stone tubes, bearing a general resemblance have been described 
by Schoolcraft, Squier and Davis, Haywood, C.C. Jones. They 
have been called stone trumpets, “telescopic devices,” cupping 
implements used for sucking out the disease. They were, how- 
ever, filled with tobacco and the smoke was blown through them 
by the medicine men. Now these stone tubes, whatever their 
use, were also used by the priests in Mexico as symbols of their 
office. There are many such tubes* represented on the sculp- 
tured figures in Mexico and Central America. In these figures 
the priest is represented as blowing through the tubes. The 
smoke, however, in this case becomes a symbol of the wind, the 
life and the soul, and so the tube is very significant. 

There were different kinds of pipes, some of which were sym- 
bolic, but the majority were merely personal possessions. Those 
in New York are generally made of pottery, have a long stem 
with a small bowl at the end of the stem. Those in Ohio are 
made of stone and generally have the curved base, with the bowl 
in the center of the base, the bowl being often made in the shape 
of an animal. The same kind of pipe has been found at Daven- 
port, Iowa, and in various parts of Illinois. The pipes found in 
Tennessee among the stone graves are generally made with a 
straight tube with a duck or some other animal. Another pipe 
is in the shape of a tube with a flat disk on the top. The tube is 
sometimes round and sometimes with square angles, Gen. Gates 
P. Thurston has described several pipes from Tennessee and 
Alabama One of these is in the shape of a bird with wings 





*That the pip? as well as the battle axe was carried into the sacred dances may 
be seen from Catlin’s painting of the Bull Dance or Buftalo Dance. Here the danc- 
ers are covered with masks in the shape of buffalo heads the tail of the buffalo 
hanging down the back and trailing on the ground. The dancers assume the vari- 
ous attitudes of the buffalo but nevertheless curry their pipes and battle axes and 
other weapons in their hands. The sacred pipe or calumet was different from these 
ordinary pipes. See the picture of Great Bear, the medicine man of the Mandans. 

These sacred pipes belonged to the “Inka sabe gens.”” There was a buffalo skull 
which was equivalent to a sacred pipe. The bear people carried the sacred bag of 
black bear’s skin: the black bird people, the sacred bag of bird’s skins; so these re- 
ceived no pipe. The elk people occup ed the sacred war tent and carried the sacred 
war pipe; they also carried the sacred bagiin which was the clam shell which was 
the ensiga of the ‘people, and also the bag which was filled with tobacco, The 
“black shoulder’ gens carried the calumet or peace pine. The hanga gens carried 
the sacred pole and had two sacred tents, one of which contained the pole of ash 
wood and the other contained the skin of a white buffalo cow. There are two calu- 
met or peace pipes, on one the eagle feathers are white, and the pipe stem blue, on 
the other the eagle feathers are spotted black and white. The tents containing the 
pole and the two containing the sac ed vipes are always placed by themselves in 
the center ot the encampment, The tents of each gens in a circle around the en- 
campment, that of the elk genson one side of the entrance and that of the “Inka 
sabe” on the other side of the entrance. When the first thunder is hea'd in the 
spring the bear people carry the sacred bag to the elk gens, the sacred pipe is taken 
out and smoked to the sky and the thunder god addressed. See “Myths and Sym- 
bols,” Plate IV, p. 125, Chapter V. 
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spread. See Fig. 10. Another is inthe ashape of panther with 
mouth open, the sides decorated with peculiar loops, Another 
is in the shape of a human image kneeling. This image has a 
peculiar cap on the head and ear-rings at the side of the head, 
and the sun symbol on the top of the head, carved above the 
tube, making the bowl for the pipe. The pipes of the Gulf States 
were different from those of Tennessee, Ohio, or New York, 
or Iowa. They were generally made to be used with a reed 
stem and were block shaped, the bowl on the top of the block 
and the mouthpiece at.the side. The best pipes were made into 
human images, some of them in the attitude of adoring the sun. 
A modified form of this pipe is the one which has a flaring 
mouthpiece as wellas.a flaring bowl. This kind of pipe was 
quite widely distributed, as it was found in the sepulchral cham- 
bers in Tennessee, among the pottery makers of Missouri, as 
well as among the pyramid-builders of the Gulf States. Nadail- 


Fig. 10.—Bird Pipe. 


lac has represented an earthenware pipe from Missouri with a 
portrait on the bowl. Mr. C. C. Jones has described pipes from 
Georgia, but without the portraits. 

We have in the pipes a series which illustrates first, the grade 
of progress; second, the religious cult, whether of animal wor- 
ship or sun worship; third, the clan symbol; fourth, the human 
portrait. 

The ax is another article which was used for common pur- 
poses and became symbolic. There are axes in various parts of 
the world which have symbolic figures upon the biade, the fig- 
ures themselves showing where they are found; those on the 
northwest coast having symbols peculiar to that region; those 
trom the Cliff-dwellers, those from the Mound-builders and those 
from the Aztecs having symbols on them characteristic of the 
different nationalities. We present a series of axes which are 
from Assyria. See Fig. 11. The ax in moderntimes is generally 
a sign of woodcraft, but in ancient times was a symbol of author- 
ity. Among the aborigines of America it was a symbol of any 
or all the classes, hunters, warriors, agriculturists, mountaineers 
and priestly sacrificers. The symbolic use of the ax in modern 
times is well known and having become familiar from sight we 
need not dwell upon it, as it appears in many of the secret soci- 
eties and labor organizations. 
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It is noticeable that the ax, or rather the common celt, is car- 
ried in the hands of the priest at the time of sacrifice, both in 
Egypt, Assyria and in America; and from these sacrificial scenes 
we learn that it had everywhere about the same shape. It is not 
a knife, but a wedge-shaped ax or celt, held in the hand without 
a groove. There is a bas-relief seen by M. Habel in Santa 
Lucia which is supposed to represent a human sacrifice. On 
this bas-relief there is a human figure with a crab upon its head, 
serpents twined about its body, the hair and head-dress falling 
nearly to its feet. In one hand there is a human head, in the 
other the sacrificial ax. Below this figure are two others, each 
of them carrying a human head. One of these represents death, 
for there is a skull on the body; the other seems to havea 
crowned head. 

There is a double-bladed ax which is a common symbol in 
America. The origin of this symbol is unknown. One form of 
it is that which we call the mace or butterfly ornament. Fig. 12. 
It is made of striped slate and has a hole perforated through the 
center. It was probably worn by warriors as a badge of office. 
It is supposed by some to be a sun-symbol, for badges in the 
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Fig. 11.—Symbolic Azes, 


shape of single and double axes are found on the heads of the 
winged figures,taken from the mounds. These have been called 
Aztec symbols, but they are no more Aztec than they are 
Mound- builder, for the same shaped banner stones are found in 
the mounds.* 

The ax as a badge of authority originated early in savagery, 
but survives modern civilization. In nearly all cases the staft 
has at its head some symbol which can be traced back to a sim- 
ple tool, either an ax, a spear, knife or lance. Even the Roman 
staffs of office were decorated with axes carried in the hands of 
lictors as emblems of their office. The double bladed ax was a 
sign of power in the hands of Jupiter, the god of the Greeks. It 
was worn on the helmet of the Aztec women, and seems to have 
been also a synibol of divinity among the Mound-builders, for 
it may be recognized on many of the winged figures and mytho- 
logic creatures depicted by them.t 





*See my book on “Mound-builders, their Works and Relics,” Piate VI, p. 272. 
{See cuts of copper plates in ““Myths and Symbols,’’ Chapter XI, p. 251; also Re- 
port of Ethnological Bureau tor 1883-4, and Antiquities of Tennessee, p. 342, 
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The war-club is another implement which ultimately became 
a craft symbol, as well as a tribal emblem. There are a great 
many patterns of war-clubs, some of them in the hands of Indians, 
others engraved on shell gorgets, still others portrayed in the 
codices, the most of them being of prehistoric origin, The war- 
club is supposed to be an American or Indian weapon, but in 
one form or another it is widely distributed, and can neither be 
confined to either savages or the semi-civilized races of America, 
though in some of its forms it may be recognized as purely 
American. If we take the different kinds of war-clubs found 
among the savages and classify them we shall discover three or 
four types; one with a round head, a sharp spike at the end of 
the head; another with the flaring bent head, with sharp spike at 
the bend of the head; a third with a partially crescent shaped 
head without any spike; a fourth being in the shape of a ball en- 


Fig. 12.—Stone Badges and Maces. 


closed in a leather sack and used as a slung shot would be; a 
fifth being the ordinary stone tomahawk. These various war- 
clubs have been depicted by Catlin in his paintings and may be 
seen in the hands of the warriors engaged in their dances, A 
sixth form may be seen among the more sedentary tribes, espe- 
cially those of the Gulf States. They were more of the charac- 
ter of batons, and were sometimes decorated with tassels, hair 
and feathers and were symbolic in their nature. Engravings of 
these war-clubs may be seen on the shell gorgets and copper 
tablets taken from the Etowah mounds. i 


War-clubs or battle axes were used in Mexico and Central 
America as symbols of the divinity and perhaps of the nature 
powers, rather than as craft symbols. The war-club of the Mex- 
icans differed from that of the savages of the Mississippi valley 
in nearly all particulars. It was a club which turned up and 
back, forming angles, but was covered with ornaments about the 
edge. It was more of a badge of office than it was a club. This 
kind of a badge may be seen on the ends of the crosses in the 
palace of Uxmal. There hang from it, to either side of the 
cross, various tassels, fringes and other figures, all of them sig- 
nificant. The war-club has evidently become a nature symbol, 
but was associated with the arrow, the weather vane, the thunder 
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bird and other symbols, which in the growth from savagery to 
civilization came to be used as the symbols of their religious 
cult.* 

Another article which was very common and which was also 
a craft symbol is the medicine bag. This, in a large majority of 
cases, was a personal fetich; was worn about the person as a 
peculiar charm; was so sacred to the individual that it was gen- 
erally buried with him. Still the medicine bag was too well 
known to be always private. It was accordingly carried by 
chiefs either as a decoration to their spears, as a sign of their 
power, or suspended to their person as a part of their dress. To 
the medicine men it became a craft symbol, and was with them 
an especial emblem of the supernatural. The medicine bag was 
a personal possession, a private symbol, but it was so common 
that it could not be regarded as a religious symbol of any one 
tribe or clan, but it might be the religious symbol of the office 
of the medicine man. It was, however, the object contained in 
the medicine bag that determined the dream god of the individ- 
ual and what was the totem of the clan, as well as the special 
religious superstition of the people. 


Here we would mention the symbols seen on the shell gorget, 
representing a sacrificialscene. See Fig.3. This is supposed by 
Mr. Frank Cushing to represent the “God of the Winds,” per- 
haps of the two winds, and is more or less like a Mexican figure. 
“As would be the case in a Zuni representation of the Dawn God 
blowing the wind of the morning dew through a flute with a 
flaring gourd-shell mouth, so this personage is shown as if blow- 
ing through a somewhat similar instrument. In the mouth 
of his mask, or ‘double,’ is seen another of these ‘tubes,’ on 
which is cut the zigzag lines of swiftness; while in his hand he 
carries, as a baton or perhaps a thunder mace, with the stem 
marked diagonally or twisted, to represent force or violence. If 
this were a Mexican or a Central American figure, the wind 
would be shown by a comma, flame or cloud-shaped mark issuing 
from the mouth of the individual. Again, unlike the Mexican 
and Central American figures, but typical of other delineations 
ot the Mound-builders, this character wears at his hip a pouch, 
decked with bosses and plates of copper. All of his other 
accoutrements, too—copper ear-buttons, the copper crest or comb 
over his mask, etc.—are crude but characteristic representations 
of articles found buried, and similarly associated with the dead, 
in mounds from Ohio to the gulf; articles as distinctive of the 
Mound-builder Indians as the elaborate plume- dresses, obsidian- 
spiked war-clubs and the throwing-sticks of Mexican figures are 





*See “Myths and Symbols,” Chapter VIII, p. 207." 

+See article on Manual Concepts in American Anthropologist, Vol VI, No. 4. 

tSee “Myths and Symbols,” in Prehistoric America, Chapter IV, Plate IX, p. 107, 
upper part ‘Monkey God,” and Fig. 5, p. 259, “sacrificial scene,” Chapter XI. 
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of the Aztecs. On the whole, this art of the Mound-builders 
seems sufficiently self-centered to stand by itselfas well as better 
known arts of other ethnic areas of the continent.” 


This interpretation of Mr. Cushing’s of the different articles 
and of their symbolic significance is very interesting and very 
suggestive, but is nevertheless open to discussion. Let us take, 
for instance, the “baton” which is in the hands of the human 
figure seen on the small gorget from Missouri, which he calls 
the thunder mace. This mace resembles nothing else which has 
yet been seen in the hands of a Mound-builder or Indian, but it 
does resemble an article which may be seen depicted upon the 
Maya codices as carried in the hands of the so-called “Monkey 
God,” The same may also be said of the mouth-piece, which 
Mr. Cushing calls a flute, There is no such instrument found, 
so far as we know, nor is there any picture of a mouth-piece 
like it in any other engraving, and until further discoveries are 
made we must regard the interpretation as largely conjectural. 
The same may also be said of the pouch, though there are more 
specimens of this article in the Mound-builder engravings than 
either of the other two, for a similar pouch may be seen on the 
copper plates from the Etowah mound and on shell gorgets from 
New Madrid, Missouri, and on the small gorget seen in the en- 
graving. These articles may indeed have been craft symbols 
which arose from the official use of certain common articles, such 
as batons, flutes or tubes or pouches, but if they were we have 
thus far no definite knowledge of the relics having been used by 
the Mound-bnilders, and so are inclined to ascribe them to the 
effect of contact with the more advanced races of Mexico or 
Central America—a conclusion which is confirmed by comparing 
them with articles which are seen pictured in the manuscripts of 
these countries. The symbolic significance of these articles which 
Mr. Cushing has given so adroitly may be correct, but if so 
the study of the Mexican or Maya symbolism will reveal it. The 
same may also be said of that peculiar article which is seen on 
the back of the human figure, a trame work which bears the same 
relation to the shoulders as the wings do in the dancing figures 
and the so-called eagle-man. It, however, resembles a frame 
which is carried on the back of the Monkey God, on which 
is placed the image which is borne by that god to the sacrifice. 
There are also tassels, a head-dress and sash on this figure which 
are unlike those found on any other Mound-builder’s engraving, 
but much more resemble the same articles of dress seen in the 
Aztec paintings. 
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POLYNESIAN TYPES IN MEXICO AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


By Prorgssor Cyrus THOMAS. 


I presented, in a previous article, evidences ot a broad distinc- 
tion between the types of the aboriginal arts and customs of the 
Atlantic and Pacific slopes of North America. In the same 
article I gave some reasons for believing that the types of the 
western slope (including Mexico and Central America) had in 
part been derived from Polynesia and Melanesia. In the present 
article I propose to present some additional evidence on the - 
latter point, relating especially to the origin of some of.the 
peculiar features of the Mexican and Central American civil- 
ization. 

It is well known that there was formerly in use among the 
natives of Mexico and Central America a peculiar calendar 
system found among no other tribes of the continent, and, as 
has been supposed, among no people of the Old World. 
This calendar, though limited geographically to the sections 
mentioned, was not confined to any one or two stocks. We are 
informed by Dr. Brinton, who has studied the subject somewhat 
carefully from the linguistic and historical standpoint, that “it 
was in use among the Nahuas, ot the valley of Mexico, and 
other tribes of the same linguistic family resident in Tlascallan 
and Meztitlan, in Soconusco, Guatemala and Nicaragua; it 
prevailed among the Mixtecs and Zapotecs, and of the numerous 
Maya tribes, it was familiar to the Mayas proper, of Yucatan; 
the Tzentals and Zotzils, of Chiapas; the Quiches and Cakchi- 
quels, of Guatemala, and to their ancestors, the builders of 
the ruined cities of Copan and Palenque. * * * It was in 
vogue among the Totonecas. The Pirindas, Matlazinacs and 
Tarascos had also accepted it, The Chapanecs or Mangues, 
part of whom lived in Nicaragua and part in Chiapas, had also - 
adopted it. The tribes above named belong to seven entirely 
different linguistic stocks, but are not geographically distant. 
Outside of the area which they occupied, no traces of this calen- 
dar system, with its many and salient peculiarities, have been 
found, either in the New or Old World.”* 

This 1s a remarkable fact, which, though perhaps not unpre- 
cedented in the culture development of particular areas, is, to say 
the least, unusual. How-are we to account for it? The facts 
given by Dr. Brinton show clearly that it was not ethnic in its 
development or distribution, as it had spread over a particular 





*Native Calendar, etc., p. 5. 
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area, without regard to ethnic lines, These facts point very 
significantly toward a foreign influence, and are, most easily 
accounted fdr on the theory that its peculiar teatures were, at 
least in part, received from some outside source. The reason 
for rejecting this theory has been that it was supposed these 
features were not to be found elsewhere. However, it the 
theory advanced in my previous article of Polynesian influence 
on tle west coast be well founded, and it can be further shown 
that some of the prominent features of this calendar were in use 
among the Polynesians, our theory is not only greatly strengthened 
but the puzzling problem of the origin of this calendar is solved. 

We may remark further that the distribution of this calendar 
renders it quite certain that it was not brought into use until 
after the entry of the tribes among which it is found, into the 
region over which it spread, and after the differentiation of the 
linguistic stocks into their several dialects. This is proven by 
the fact that no indications of it have been tound among the Huas- 
tecas, the northern branch of the Maya stock, or the Shoshone, 
or other northern tribes of the Uto-Aztecan family. 

The marked features of this calendar, though not all peculiar 
to it (if our comparison extends to the Old World), are as fol- 
lows: The year of 365 days was completed by intercalating 
five days at the end of the last month; there were eighteen 
months of twenty days each ; each day was designated by a 
particular name, and besides its name each was numbered, not 
from I to 20, but from I to 13, when the number began again 
with the unit ; there was also a sacred year or period consist- 
ing of 260 days, though the particular months this embraced 
are not known; each mcnth was for certain purposes divided 
into four short periods of five days each; there was also a 
method of counting the nights by nines, though so far as known 
this was applied only to the ritual or sacred period of 260 days. 

By referring to the “ History of the Sandwich Islands” by 
Rev. Sheldon Dibble (Edn, 1843, pp. 24-25 and 108) and “The 
Polynesian Race” by Judge Abraham Fornander, (Vol. 1, p. 
116, et. seq.) we find in the Hawaiian Calendar, with one ex- 
ception (the division into months of twenty days), all of the fea- 
tures mentioned. And besides these we find an explanation of 
some of the characteristics of the Central American Calendar 
which are considered the most difficult to account for. 

The first named author says “their division of time was very 
ancient. * * * In one year there were nine times forty 
nights. * * * ‘Twelve months united constituted one year. 
* * * There were thirty nights in each month, seventeen of 
which were not very light and thirteen were.” Again, he says 
that “those who took most care in measuring time, measured it 
by means both of the moon and fixed stars. They divided the 
year into twelve months and each month into thirty days. They 
had a distinct name for each of-the days of the month.” Judge 
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Fornander remarks that “it is known that the Hawaiians who 
counted twelve months of thirty days each, intercalated five 
days at the end of the month Welehu, about the 20th Decem- 
ber, which were tabu-days, dedicated to the festival of the God 
Lono; after which the New Year began with the first day of 
the month Makai.” He states further that “the public sacri- 
fices and Kapu-days* were only observed during eight months 
of the year, and discontinued during the months /kuwa, Welehu, 
Makalit and Kaola, when 1n the month Aautua they recom- 
menced.” He then gives a list of the names of the months and 
of the thirty days of the month. 

From these extracts we see that the Hawaiian calendar cor- 
responded with the Central American calendar in every par- 
ticular, with the single exception above mentioned. The year 
consisted of 365 days, made up of the year proper of 360 days 
and five intercalated days. These five days were added at the 
close of the last month and were called “Kapu-days.” It is true 
they are usually spoken of when referring to the American 
calendar as “nameless days,” nevertheless they were named and 
numbered and were devoted to special religious observances. 
It is also a remarkable coincidence, unless the theory I am ad- 
vancing be correct, that the same term as that used by the 
Hawaiians was applied by the Tzentals to these days. Re- 
ferring again to Dr. Brinton’s work on the Native American 
calendar, we quote the following: “Father Varea, writing of 
this same nation, says that they observed a period of seven days 
annually in Lent, during which they believed all animals, etc., 
retired into secluston. To this period they gave the name 
FCapik’th, closed days or days apart, the same term which they 
applied to the intercalary days.” The Hawaiian Kapu, and its 
equivalents apu and éaduin other Polynesian languages, signify 
“set apart, prohibited, made sacred.” 

Continuing our comparison, we notice that the following ad- 
ditional features belong to both systems. 

Both systems appear to have included a method of counting 
by “thirteens,” though we have no evidence that the days of 
the Hawaiian calendar were numbered by this method. Never- 
theless Mr. Dibble’s statement that “the nights were counted 
by the moon. There were thirty nights in each month, 
seventeen of which were not very light, and thirteen were,” can 
not be considered as having any application to the subject unless 
it refers to a method of dividing the month. The use of this 
series of thirteens in the Mexican and Central American calen- 
dar presents a difficulty which Mr. Brinton fails to overcome 
with satisfaction to himself. He considers the usual suggestion 
that thirteen represents one-half the number of days when the 
moon is visible, between its heliacal conjunctions and owed its 





*The term “‘Kapu-days” is the Hawaiian equivalent to ‘“‘tabu-days” there being no “‘t’?’ 
in their alphabet. 
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selection to this observation, as not entirely satisfactory. He 
says “an obvious difficulty in this theory is, that according to it 
the calendar ought not to take note of the days when the moon 
is in conjunction as otherwise after the very first month it will 
no longer correspond with the sequence of natural events from 
which it is assumed to be derived; but as these days are.counted, 
it would appear, although the lunar relations of the calendar in 
later days cannot be denied, that it had some other origin.” 

I think there can be no reasonable doubt that the original 
method of counting time was by the revolution and phases of 
the moon, the count being by nights rather than by days. This 
is admitted by Dr. Brinton, who remarks that the twenty-day 
periods “have been very generally called by terms connected 
with the word for moon, which indicates that at some time they 
superseded a more ancient system of reckoning the solar year 
by a series of lunations.” Moreover, the supposition mentioned 
above, as to the origin of the use of thirteen, implies this. It 
therefore appears to be conceded on all hands that there was an 
older method of dividing the year by lunations which give the 
month twenty-nine or thirty days. The change to a month of 
twenty days presents precisely the same difficulty on any other 
theory as that I advance. I believe it to have been arbitrarily 
made. 

The statement by Mr. Dibble, who we must suppose had not 
made a special study of the Hawaiian calendar, would seem to 
meet exactly the difficulty suggested by Dr. Brinton; as it ap- 
pears from it that the original division was into periods of 
seventeen and thirteen days (or rather nights). A survival of 
this method appears to be found in the evidence Dr. Brinton 
gives us of the use of seven and thirteen (making twenty) in re- 
lation to one another; and I might add, the frequent use of 
seventeen as a counter in the codices. 

Another point in which the calendars of the two sections 
agree is that in each was a sacred period, consisting in the na- 
tive American calendar of 260 days; and in the Hawaiian of 
eight months or 240 days. I do not find any mention of a “five- 
day” period in any Polynesian calendar, but according to Craw- 
furd, the old Java week consisted of five days, and their month 
was divided into periods of five days each. 

We thus see that with the single exception of the division of 
the year in the native American calendar into months of twenty 
days, the two systems agree in every essential feature; while 
on the other hand but few, if any, of its features are found in 
any other aboriginal American time-system. The fact that 
some of these features are found in some Asiatic calendars fur- 
nishes no argument against the theory here advanced, but on 
the other hand serves as evidence in favor of it, as it is now 
generally admitted that the Polynesians can be traced to south- 
eastern Asia, being apparently of Malayan descent. 
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Although the foregoing comparison furnishes strong evidence 
in support of the theory that the Mexican and Central American 
calendar can be traced to Polynesia, it does not exhaust this 
evidence. If we turn to Rev. Richard Taylor’s 7e-/ka-a-Maui,* 
we shall find that the objects selected as symbols of some of the 
days of the New Zealand (Maori) calendar are precisely the 
same as some of those named in the native American calendar. 

It appears that in some of the groups, as, for example, New 
Zealand, Java, etc.—and as Dr. Seler holds, also in Mexico, 
certain deities, or, as Crawfurd terms them, “Regents,” presided 
over the days, one deity over each day; and were the authors 
or creators of those things by which the days were symbolized. 
In the list given by Mr. Taylor for the thirty days of the month, 
we find the following names: The Shark (or some sea or land 
monster), Wind, Rain (or Dew), The Dog, Lizard, Stone, Storm 
and Tempest, Bird (in a general sense), and Lakes and Rivers. 
If we assume Storm and Tempest as equivalent to Movement 
or Earthquake, and Lakes and Rivers as equivalent to Water, 
which is certainly legitimate, we find all these names in the 
Mexican calendar. ‘That is to say, nine out of the twenty sym- 
bols (or things symbolic) of the Mexican days are found in the 
list of symbols of the days of the New Zealand month. These 
agreements are certainly remarkable, and I might say almost, if 
not quite unparalleled, if there was no former intercourse 
between the inhabitants of the western coast of America and the 
Polynesians. Especially is this true when we take into considera- 
tion the differences’ in the physical conditions and fauna of the 
two sections. 

Even this does not exhaust the evidence which can be adduced 
indicating that the native calendar of Central America and 
Mexico was derived, in part, from Polynesia. The theory 
seems, from the comparatively limited examination I have made, 
to bear successfully the crucial test which linguists require. It 
is true we should expect to find scattered through the languages 
of the area over which this native calendar has spread at least a 
few loan words and borrowed names. Some indications in this 
direction ought to appear in the calendar names of some of the 
tribes using it. The forms will, as a matter of course, be more 
or less modified by the idiom of the languages adopting them, 
but the original conception should be substantially retained. On 
the other hand, as the Polynesian dialects belong to one linguis- 
tic family and are closely allied, it will be legitimate to search 
for such words in any and all of them, allowance being made 
for the letter interchange, qs / and 7; ¢ and &; # and 4, etc. 

Adopting this supposition, 1 have made a comparison of the 
limited data I have at hand, and find it confirms to a much 
greater extent than I anticipated, the theory advanced, and 
shows that the field is one well worthy the attention of linguists. 





*Pp. 135-126. 
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In order to show the method of this comparison and the nature 
of the results obtained, I note here some of the resemblances 
observed. It will be necessary, however, for the reader who 
wishes to understand thoroughly the bearing of these compari- 
sons, to refer to Dr. Brinton’s “Analysis of the Day-Names,” in 
his recent work, entitled “The Native Calendar of Central 
America and Mexico.” In numbering the days of the month I 
follow the order adopted by Drs. Seler and Brinton. 

The First Day. ‘This is given in the Maya calendar as zx; 
the Tzental as zmox or mox, and the Quiche as zmox or moxin. 
As these languages are closely allied dialects ot the Maya stock, 
it is evident that the names have substantially the same signifi- 
cation, but this is a mystery not yet thoroughly explained. 
What is this meaning? As the Mexican'name certainly denotes 
. some kind of fish or reptile, and the name in the Zapotec calen- 
dar probably refers to a lizard, Dr. Brinton is inclined to the 
opinion that the names of the Maya dialect refer also to some 
fish-like animal or some reptile. As the root of the word in 
each dialect is m-x, he refers to the Maya word mex or meex, 
“the spider-fish.” As x is equivalent to sk, he might have 
referred to mech or ixmech, “a newt” or “water-lizard.” 

Turning to the Polynesian languages, we find that in Hawaiian 
mo’o (moko or mocho) is “the general name for all kinds of liz- 
ards,” and that in Tonga, moco is “a species of lizard.” These 
connect quite closely with the Tzental name, mox, and at the 
same time furnish a satisfactory explanation of the term. 

The Second Day. The Maya, Tzental, Quiche, and Mexican 
names of this day all signify “wind.” The signification, how- 
ever, of the Zapotec names guz or nzé or Jaa is uncertain. 

Dr. Seler derives guz trom guzi, “fire, flame;” Dr. Brinton 
says, as we find in that tongue wz, “air, wind,” and chive, 
“breath,” we may bring these into harmory with gaz; and adds 
that guiiebee signifies “wind-and-water cloud.” He connects 
uw with nici, “to grow, increase, gain life.” It is apparent, 
therefore, that they are somewhat in doubt in regard to the true 
signification of the name. , 

An appeal to the Polynesian dialects will, I think, enable us 
to solve the mystery. Compare with the Zapotec, guz, the 
Tonga duhi, “to blow anything out of the mouth with force”; 
New Zeaiand puh, “to blow”; and Hawaiian puhz, “to blow, as 
the wind, to puff, to breathe hard.” Coming back to the Maya 
we find the word pfu, “to blow, fan, disturb.” The elongate 
form giving the mouth of the symbol of the Mexican day 
(ehecat/) in the Mexican codices, and of the female figures on 
plates twenty-six and twenty-eight of the Troano Codex, (which 
are emblematic of the storm) suggest very plainly the idea of 
“blowing from the mouth,” which is evidently the primary sig- 
nification of the Polynesian terms. Here we see the extended 
lips giving the form of a bird’s bill. Now it is verv significant 
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in this connection that mz or mz in Maya and several cognate 
dialects signifies “nose, beak or point.” 

Thus we may go through with the several day names of the 
calendar, except such as “deer,” “monkey,” “tiger,” and other 
animals unknown to the Polynesian islands, and find corres- 
ponding words in the Polynesian dialects, which throw light on 
the signification of the names in the native Mexican and Cen- 
tral American calendar. What has been given will suffice to 
show the character of this evidence; space will not permit us to 
go through the list. 

There are also indications of borrowed words, besides day 
names, found scattered through the Maya dialects. Thus in 
Maya /ok, “a flint,” in New Zealand éoka, “a rock,” Maya /Zotok, 
“to bleed repeatedly”; N. Zeal. zoto, “blood,” Maya /kin, “east, 
or sun-rise”; Hawaiian A/zkina, “east or sun-rise.” Maya chu, 
“calabash”; N. Zeal. hue, “calabash.” Maya puhud or puhuy, 
“a night bird;” Hawaiian pueo, “an owl.” Maya and cognate 
dialects, epem, pepen, “butterfly,” N. Zeal. and Tonga, peZe, 
“butterfly,” etc. As quite a number, perhaps dozens, of such 
corresponding words are to be found, some, at least, must be 
considered, loan words from one section to the other. 

The only probable assumptions we can make in regard tothe 
introduction of this foreign influence or element are the follow- 


ing : 

first, That it was by the landing of foreigners from some of 
the Polynesian islands on the western coast, among whom were 
priests or persons familiar with the Polynesian calendar. As this 
element would soon be lost by absorption, it would have little or 
no effect on the physical characteristics of the American race. 

Second, As this calendar system is found only in Central 
America and the southern halt of Mexico, the foreign element 
which introduced it must have reached the coast within this 
limit, otherwise we should find it further north or south. This 
however applies only to the particular foreign element which in- 
troduced the calendar, and does not touch the question of con- 
tact further north or south. 

Third, ‘This introduction must haye taken place after the 
several tribes had reached substantially the areas they were 
found occuping at the time of the Spanish conquest. This con- 
clusion is based, first, upon the fact that the area over which the 
calendar extends is limited to the region mentioned; and second, 
that it is not ethnical, as it has been adopted by tribes belong- 
ing to seven different linguistic stocks, and that on the other 
hand the more northern branches of some of these have never 
used it. 

I shall not attempt at present to follow up any of the other im- 
— questions which are raised by the theory herein ad- 
vanced, 
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ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


THE EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


By Hartan I. Smitu. 


Along the shore of Saginaw Bay, and throughout all the 
territory draining into it, are found the remains of a primitive 
people. The quarry where these people obtained the pipe stone 
for their pipes has been discovered. It is very probable that 
there are old quarries where chert nodules of the subcarbonifer- 
ous series were also obtained, as this rock, which is the most 
frequent material of the chipped implements, outcrops in many 
places, not only along the bay shore, but also near the head- 
waters of the river. Workshops, village and camp sites, burial 
grounds, burial mounds, enclosures and embankments have 
been located, and near all of these have been found pieces of 
chert nodules in various stages of formation, from the fractured 
nodule of raw material to the delicately finished implement. 
There have been found also in this limited territory nine caches, 
or deposits, of which records have been preserved. How many 
may have been accidentally disturbed or unearthed and never 
reported is not easy to estimate. But it is very probable that 
many more of these interesting deposits of the treasures of the 
primitive people will be found as the valley is more completely 
examined. A map locating each ot these caches, and eight of 
the deposits, was represented in the exhibit. The blades of 
seven of the caches were of a material closely resembling the 
nodular chert rock previously mentioned. Altogether, eight 
caches containing blades of this material have been found. 
Representatives from all were exhibited save one, discovered by 
Mr. Gleason, that being deposited in the Peabody Museum, and 
was the first complete cache, with a full label, to be received by 
that museum. Some of the deposits contained simple, rudely 
shaped blades and “turtle backs,” but others contained finely 
finished implements. One of these caches exhibited consisted 
of nodules of unworked chert “turtle back” shaped blades, with 
chipping on but one side, blades having one side beveled, and 
“turtle back” shaped blades having both sides chipped. So in 
this cache we find specimens of four forms, the direct result of 
the manufacture of chipped implements in a cache. In one of 
the caches two celts were found, and in another a number of 
ribbed stones were placed around a large finely chipped knife. 
The caches have all been found near navigable water, which 
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was in direct communication with all the greater outcrops of the 
chert-bearing rock. 

Although scarcely any archeological work has been attempted 
in the lower peninsula of Michigan, a small exhibit was made 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition of materials and plans 
illustrating, in a measure, the archeology of a portion of the 
Saginaw Valley. The exhibit occupied seventy-five square feet 
of space, adjacant to that of. Ontario, and consisted of a part of 
the results of the works of Mr. Edward 8. Golson and myself in 
the territory indicated. 

Maps were exhibited, locating as far as possible the principal 
village sites, workshops, graves, burial places, mounds, etc., and 
showing the hydrugraphic basin of Saginaw Bay. The speci- 
mens were arranged in reference to these maps. All materials 
from one village site were placed together, so that the visitor 
could readily see what had been found at any single locality, 
and would know just what one might expect to find on a village 
site. 

A large village site on the eastern banks of the Saginaw 
river, now in the city ot Saginaw, was represented by the usual 
village material. Perhaps deserving mention was duck-shaped 
stone, which had been pecked into shape, and upon which the 
polishing had not been carried over the entire surface, only the 
sides of the head having the appearance of any grinding. There 
were no perforations specimens, as is usual with such forms. 

From a village site and cemetery farther up the river were 
exhibited several pipes and stone beads, besides the usual ma- 
terial common to such places. Farther beyond, at the junction 
of the Shiawassee and Tittabawassee rivers there was a very 
large village. This place was inhabited even down into his- 
toric times, and then by the Chippewas, early French settlers 
and house-boat fishermen in the order mentioned. Traditions 
of the Chippewas state that in early times another people had a 
great village here, and the neighboring tribes united in a war of 
extermination and destroyed the village, burying the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants in two large conical mounds. It is interest- 
ing to note that such mounds exist on the western sile of the 
village site. These we may or may not please to connect with 
the tradition. A photograph of one of these mounds was ex- 
hibited, as well as one of the water front of the village. This 
locality is rich in stone and pottery remains, and more bone im- 
plements have been found upon the surface here than at any 
other place in the valley. From the surface of this place is ex- 
hibited, among the other remains, a celt 1n process of manufac- 
ture. It is simply a water-worn pebble which has been partly 
rubbed to the edge, but the process had been suspended before 
the implement was completed, and instead of a sharp edge we 
have the water-worn surface continuous with the part which had 
not been ground. The specimen is not dulled by use, as with- 
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out careful examination might seem to bethe case. Mr. Golson 
exhibited from this place a copper awl about two inches in 
length. It was also at this point that Mr. Golson discovered 
two ot the caches while co-operating with the author in prelim- 
inary examination of the village. 

On the bank of the Tittabawassee river, several miles above 
its junction with the Saginaw, several caches were found, in 
which were some beautifully chipped chert knives over seven 
inches in length. Here, too, was a large village site, work-shop 
and a burial mound. From this locality were exhibited, as of 
especial note, a number of copper beads, a copper ring and a 
piece of perforated copper. The string from the beads had 
been partly preserved by the copper salts. A copper celt was 
also exhibited from this place by Mr. Galson. Hammer stones, 
chert drills were numerous at tne workshop where these copper 
objects were found. Several village sites in this region were 
represented, but mention of them can not be made at this time. 

A pottery urn, (1estored) found inverted over the head of a 
skeleton at a village site-and burial place on the bluff at the 
bend of the Cass river, six miles above Saginaw, is unusually 
well preserved for so large a pot, and one from a locality where 
nature does not smile upon archzological specimens as she does 
in Peru and Colorado, but rather sends frost and moisture 
among the other elements to do them damage. This urn, now 
one foot and eight inches in length and three feet in circumfer- 
ence, must originally have been over two feet in height. 

The several village sites, work-shops, etc., near Bay Port and 
on North and Heisterman Islands, contributed an unusual pro- 
portion of rude and interesting material. A calavarium (250) 
having a cephalic index of 83.14, and an ostriquitum from a 
burial place on the Flint river, and a calvarium (251) having 
a cephalic index of 83.52 and a slight flgttening of the lambda, 
were the only objects exhibited that were of especial interest to 
the craniologist. 7 

A few pieces of metal work were shown of the early historic 
period, when tommahawks were made by the early French 
traders by bending a piece of band iron into a loop and welding 
the ends, which were made to form the blade. 

Then there was one of the silver breastpins, or bracelets, 
probably bought from the traders or given by the Catholic 
tathers. The cloth was drawn through a hole in the center of 
the pin and the tongue was thrust through in a manner similar 
toa buckle. This held the garment in place. The Penobscot 
Indians from Old Town, Maine, who were represented on the 
ethnographical grounds at the exposition, wore a pin of similar 
pattern. Materials obtained from the Ayres mound, together 
with a photograph of the mound, which was of the typical conical 
form and contained strata of ashes, burned clay, etc., were also 
shown. 
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A mass ot specimens from various parts of the valley, which 
could not be classed as from any particular yillage site, but 
thought to be more properly termed general surface finds, was 
arranged upon the basis of form. The chipped implements 
were placed together, then the celts, grooved axes, ceremonial 
slate objects, etc. With this lot of material was a red sand- 
stone celt, the material of which is supposed to have come from 
Lake Superior. 

The endeavor throughout the arrangement of the entire case 
was to give the best possible opportunity to study the speci- 
mens, to show a use for such material and for careful exploration, 
and with the aid of maps and photographs to convey to the visi- 
tor some intormation respecting the archeological resources of 
the Saginaw Valley. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


By THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


For about a year we have been anxiously waiting for the 
granting of the firman which was to open the way to new work 
of the most important kind. I can only report that the last word 
from London is reassuring, but shows the weariness of longing. 
The delays which the Turkish government cause are, of course, 
reasonable in its view, but to the outside world it seems as if the 
Palestine Fund, with its men of experience and scholarship, 
ought to be permitted to do what it will, provided damage to 
crops is paid for, as it would be. 

No one is idle, however, and Mr. Bliss is busy bringing out 
his book on Lachish, This is the first ¢e// or city mound ever 
explored in Palestine, and its results show what may be expected 
in the future. There were certainly eight, and possibly eleven, 
cities succeeding each other on this site, and now we know what 
sort of place it was which Joshua captured. From the tablet 
there found the highest expectations have arisen as to the future 
finds. 

The rain-fall of Palestine, as shown by tables issued in the 
January Quarterly, has increased marvelously. In one recent 
year, 1889, as little rain fell as ever before, but still, reckoning 
this in, we have plain record that the average annual rain-fall-has 
increased six inches, that it is six inches more for the last sixteen 
years than for the previous sixteen. The period measured was 
from 1861 onward. This change of rain-fall is the greatest 
blessing which could happen to the land. Should the increase 
continue, much more tillage will take place. To reach thirty- 
five inches of rain is an almost incredible change from thirteen. 

A very interesting study to anthropologists has lately been 
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made, and is also republished in the Quarterly, as to the orders 
of holy men or Dervishes. There are four such orders, and they 
claim for their respective founders the chief place in miracle- 
working. The process of initiation is described. The use of 
serpents is fully investigated. The survival of sacrifices and 
other Bible customs is shown. 

The Contour Map, which created so much interest at Chicago, 
is now in the hands of the best American maker, and it will not 
be long before, by the completion of contracts, the sale of copies 
can be announced. As there is some apprehension that Ameri- 
can work will not be of the same standard as the English, let me 
say that it is identically the same map which is reproduced, and 
that the coloring and so forth will be fully equal to the foreign 
work. 

As yet the Naifa-Damascus railway, which is progressing 
steadily, has opened no archzological treasures, but it is likely 
to do so, especially when it has advanced further eastward. It 
is a great help to our work, as it will be to the traveler, in the 
near future. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





Correspondence. 


THE MUTILATION OF ARCHAZOLOGIC FINDS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


Why is it that the first thought of the average man on the 
finding of an Indian relic seems to be, How can I best destroy 
or mutilate this thing? Perhaps he will term it a “curiosity,” 
which J have heard used in this relation. On picking up an arrrow 
or spear-head or other implement of flint he at once proceeds 
as a rule to pound its edge with his knife to show the bystanders, ° 
if any, how adroitly he can fetch the sparks—especially does he 
do this if the implement be an unusually fine one. If the speci- 
men be other than flint he either hacks, cuts, grinds, or dis- 
figures in some way if possible. One nameless individual, who 
should have known better, insisted on showing me how he could 
draw sparks by clinking one of my best spear-heads. On my re- 
straining him he insisted the more, perhaps thinking that I 
doubted his ability to perform in that line; needless to say no fire 
was drawn. 

If one could have a lithe of the prehistoric implements which 
have been found during the last fifty years in our eastern Mohawk 
valley and regions closely adjoining, and which afterward have 
been destroyed, scattered or lost, a superb collection would 
result. 
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One fine little pestle or paint-muller in my collection was dis- 
figured by its finder by scraping with a knife. A beautiful little 
cup of steatite in my possession was smeared with a solution of 
aniline or some other red coloring matter, being thereby rubri- 
cated, I am afraid indellibly. A priceless pipe was smoked in 
and afterward dropped on a hard floor and badly cracked. Some 
few years ago a neighbor on picking up a finely made octagonal 
pipe bowl, gave it to his little boy to play with, with the usual 
result,a smash. Another pottery pipe of a common Iroquoian 
form had been promised me, it could not be found. 


About twenty years ago, in the township of Glenville, at a 
point about five miles west from the city of Schenectady and 
being not far from the Mohawk river, was exposed, by the opera- 
tion of a steam shovel working in a gravel bank, a grave and its 
contents, which if it could have been placed, in the care of and 
properly described by a competent person would perhaps have 
been of considerable anthropological value. I did not hear of 
nor see the objects found until a long time after their dis- 
covery, or rather destruction, but what I finally did see, 
was a most beautifully preserved skull with solid teeth, 
{the interment had been made high in a ridge of gravel) 
a shuttle shaped gorget of alabaster, some awls and a 
hook of bone, a lot of perforated shells, (no doubt a necklace,) 
two slate tubes, (possibly pipes), ornamented with carved lines, 
and a fine copper axe. Some boys first noticed these relics, 
skeleton and implements all lying together in the gravel pit, and 
at once proceeded to stone them, and in so doing they smashed 
the two slate tubes. A brother of the owner of the quarry hear- 
ing of the find then stepped in and secured the objects, but he 
treated them not much better than did the boys, as he put the 
copper axe to the grindstone, perhaps thinking to give it a finer 
edge than the last owner had been able to do. I would here re- 
mark that this axe remains the only pre-colonial implement of 
copper yet found to my knowledge in Schenectady county save 
one, and this one exception is lost, though I have a slight hope 
of recovering it. 


Of the contents of this grave I was only able to secure the 
gorget, the rest were scattered, and the last I heard of the copper 
axe it had found its way to Williamsport, Penn. Probably by 
the rude manner in which this grave was exposed, many things 
were lost or overlooked, and it is certain that other graves were 
disturbed, for I was informed of one skeleton which had been 
tossed onto a car by the steam shovel before being noticed. 

I will inflict on the{reader but one more case from the many 
that have come under my immediate observation. In August, 
1892 ,I obtained from a farmer living near the outlet of Saratoga 
Lake, a neatly formed gorget, made from the red slate which 
abounds in Washington county, N. Y. 
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This gorget, picked up on one of the sand dunes in that vi- 
cinity, being perfect when found, was afterward shattered badly 
on one end, the result of its being given to a child for a play- 
thing. Mr. A. G. Richmond, of Canajoharie, N. Y., tells me 
that he has suffered greatly through such vandalism, He in- 
forms me that he missed procuring a fine pipe by its owner in- 
sisting: that he must retain it to smoke in. He also mentions the 
finding of a beautiful polished corn pounder, eighteen inches 
long, which the owner allowed to be destroyed through pure 
cussedness. 

The reader may remember the curious stone image from Eastern 
Ohio, described and figured in Vol. III, AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
(Oct. 1880) which was set up by its owner in a position “where 
it became the target for the stones thrown by all the small boys 
in the neighborhood.” This curious object was afterward sent, 
minus chin, lips and nose, to the Smithsonian Institute on loan. 
Mr. Whittlesey, in the Smithsonian Report for 1881, on page 
629, tells us of the destruction of other images found in Georgia, 

I suppose that the readers of this journal could add to these 
few cases mentioned, until the record of implements found per- 
fect, but afterward disfigured or totally destroyed, would sum up 
into the thousands. Would it not be an excellent idea if some 
one capable should write up and publish an appeal to the Amer- 
ican farmer in regard to this matter—an appeal which ought to 
be copied by every country paper in the land? In one sense, 
however, such an appeal might defeat its own object by leading 
the finders of prehistoric objects to place on such, an exaggerated 
value, unless so worded that such a result would not obtain. In 
regard to the half way piece-meal exploration or “digging for 
relics” in the mounds which dot the central states of our coun- 
try, Mr. Moorehead has said an able word in his paper, “Informa- 
tion for Collectors,” published in the January (1894) number of 
The Archaeologist. Something might well be said about the 
importance of keeping together finds of associated objects, such 
as the contents of graves, as in the case noted in this paper, and 
of articles found en cache. 

How often I regret the scattering to the four quarters of the 
earth, by exchange and gift, of the major portion of a fine lot of 
lanceolate blades; this in my earlier collecting days. 


Happily I am able to record the preservation entire of a cache 
recently unearthed in this vicinity by a friend. The bladescom- 
prising this find are of unusual form and the entire series will 
probably (after some study) be presented to some museum. 

To all these wholesale charges of vandalism, there are numer- 
ous happy exceptions; many people gladly turn over relics, more 
or less valuable, to persons whom they know will appreciate and 
care for them, or send them to some museum, where they prop- 
erly should go. Here, however, a word of caution might be in 
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place. Be sure that the museum to which your donations are 
made, is one in which anthropology holds equal place with the 
other sciences. Objects of pre-historic workmanship might 
almost as well be buried under the pyramids as to be placed in 
certain public museums of note that I could name;—tucked away 
in some obscure corner; hidden from the light of day, and from 
the eye of the visitor by an array of stuffed birds, unstuffed me- 
gatheriums and what not; many series of interesting objects 
packed away in boxes and drawers, where they have lain for 
years, undescribed, uncatalogued and all but forgotten by the 
custodians of the museum. 

Luckily we have certain well known institutions, such as the 
National Museum, the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, the 
American Museum of Natural History at Central Park, New 
York, and others, where archzological specimens may be sent 
with the full confidence that they will be appreciated for exactly 
their archzologic value. 

Percy M. Van Epps. 
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ACCADIAN AND TURANIAN. 


Editos American Antiquarian: 


Referring to your previous letter, there is actually no evidence 
that Accadian is related to Turanian. Halevy denies it, and 
Haupt doubts it. They think the so-called Accadian is merely 
a cryptographic method of writing the Semitic Babylonian. I 
drop “Turanian” and prefer “Siberic” for all that group of agglu- 
tinative languages which can be traced back to Siberian regions. 
“Ural-Altaic” is scarcely broad enough. Truly, 

December 24, 1893. D. G. BRINTON. 
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LONG-HEADS AND SHORT-HEADS. 


Editor American. Antiquarian: 


In the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for November, 1892, page 356, 
you gave a’ short review of “Primitive: Man in Ohio,” by W. K. 
Moorehead, in which I see my name mentioned as contributing 
a chapter to said work. In the preface, p. vii, Mr. Moorehead 
credits me with writing Chapter III on the Muskingum Valley, 
and says: Each author is responsible for the statements set forth 
in his department. 

What I wrote was concerning my explorations of the mounds 
in Adams Township and adjoining territory in Washington 
County, Ohio, with a brief mention of the mounds between 
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Marietta and Meigs’ Creek, Morgan County, a distance of about 
thirty miles. But the author seems to make it appear that this 
part of the Muskingum Valley was inhabited by a long-headed 
race of Mound-builders, which was not the case. On page 28, 
he says: The crania are all dolicocephalic. In my article I did 
not say anything about the long-heads or the short-heads. 

I have five fine skulls in my collection, all found within one- 
half mile of Lowell, and they are all short-heads; all the skulls 
I have ever found in this valley that were perfect enough to give 
an idea as to their shape have been of the same kind. I never 
found but one lot of long-head skulls, and they were taken from 
a mound on the banks of the Iroquois river, near Rensselaer, 
Indiana. I have the only perfect one ofthe lot in my cabinet. 

Yours respectfully, 
Lowell, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1893. WILLarD H. Davis. 
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THE TERRACE OR STEPPED FIGURE. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


Your drawings came enclosed. Of course you know that 
Mr. Holmes believes the double terrace to be, but a modifica- 
tion of the meander, produced of necessity in basketry, and after- 
wards transferred from basketry to pottery. Mr. Cushing, I 
think, says that the people of Zuni interpret it as meaning the 
terrace of the pueblo below and the terrace of the storm-clouds 
‘above. Since the symbol is used by many races who have no 
terraced pueblos, this explanation can hardly account for the 
origin of the pattern. The Navajos think it symbolizes the 
white zigzag lightning on a black cloud. The pattern shown 
in one of your drawings, and common from Peru to Arizona, | 
have seen somewhere interpreted as an animal symbol. 

Yours very truly, 
WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 

Fort Wingate, New Mexico, Nov. 25, 1893. 
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MONITOR PIPE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In regard to the pipe with a keel, of which I wrote, I did not say 
anything of its resemblance to a boat, though the lower part of 
the stone, on which the bowl was planted, was in shape like the 
keel of a vessel. This was the only thing I could compare it to 
—the idea of a boat was not suggested. 

Mr. Harry Piers has treated the collection of Indian relics in 
our provincial museum. His paper is published in the Trans- 
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actions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science, Vol. VII. He 
adopts my description of this pipe (it resembles a glass stopper in- 
verted—Ep.) as having the lower part like a keel, and gives a plate 
of one in the museum. I will try to get a copy and send you. 
What I think more singular is the finding of a flat pipe (monitor 
pattern) in Nova Scotia. It is figured in the same work. I at 
first doubted whether it could have been found here, but am 
assured that it was. Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE PATTERSON, 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, Nov. 10, 1893. 





ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By ALBERT S, GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. JULIUS PLATZMANN, well known to scientific readers by his accurate 
reprints of ancient Central and South American grammars and dictionaries, 
has written a book of small volume in which he gives his reasons for 
reprinting such relics of the past. The title 1s: “Wesshalb ich Neudrucke 
der alten amerikanischen Grammatiker veranlasst habe.” Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1893. I2mo., pp. 136. In this publication are treated problems 
of phonetics, morphology of language, of affinities of words existing in 
words of the most distant countries, of ethnogenesis, phytogenesis, anthro- 
pogenesis. Although many of his readers may disagree from him on etymo- 
logical topics, we are always ready to hear what a scientist of world-wide 
travel and of much literary experience has to state about the work that he 
has made the purpose of his life. 

One of his latest and very meritorious republications is the “ Diction- 
aire Caraibe-Francais composé par le R. P. (Révérend Pére) Raymond 
Breton. Edition Fac-simile.” Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1892. 12mo., pp. 
480. The original was printed at Auxerre (France) by Gilles Bouquet in 
1665, and by its numerous remarks to many of the vocables is of great util- 
ity to the ethnologist and naturalist as well as to the linguist. It is printed 
in two columns, the Indian in Roman, the French in italic type. 


THE NEw “GLobus.”--The geographic and ethnographic weekly periodical 
Globus, published by Vieweg of Braunschweig, appears this year in a novel 
shape, having substituted the Roman to the German or “Gothic” type, but 
appearing as it did before in quarto, the editor, Dr. Richard Andree, remain- 
ing in charge. With the first of January, 1894, it enters upon its sixty-fifth 
half-yearly volume. It has been consolidated with Cotta’s “Ausland,” a 
periodical which was pursuing the same purposes in furthering the science 
of nature and of man, and had been before the public for sixty-six years. 
The editorial staff is composed of literary and scientific men of note, and 
the artists are furnishing the best of work in illustrating. Articles on 
America appear frequently, as may be seen by the following list: Andree, 
a Brazilian ax in anchor-shape; Nielsen} Mexican Cave-Dwellers; Dr. 
Philippi, Eruption of the Calbuco; Foerstemann, Central American Calen- 
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dar System; Dr. Seler, the Quimbaya; Chilean Stone Age; Nansen’s Polar 
Expedition. 


HEWITT ON POLYSYNTHESIS.—The subject of polysynthesis observed in 
the languages of North and South America has called forth the inquiries 
and divergent opinions of many scientists. Some confounded it with incor- 
poration, others thought it was one of the various ways of incorporation. 
Many students thought it was a feature distinguishing American languages 
from all others, while others who knew better denied this. To render this 
important point of linguistics more clear and to create a sober basis for 
a fruitful discussion of the matter, J. N. B. Hewitt, a Tuskarora Indian by 
birth and a member of the Bureau of Ethnology, has taken up the question 
again and published his views in the “American Anthropologist,’ October 
number of 1893, pp. 381-407. At first he attacks the position of Peter S. 
Duponceau, whose definition of polysynthesis is too wide and general, and 
based one-sidely on the study of the imperfect Algonquin material accessi- 
ble tohim. Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, who wrotea special treatise, entitled: 
“Polysynthesis and Incorporation as Characteristics of American Lan- 
guages,” (*) is then criticised and his definitions revoked in doubt as defect- 
ive and incomplete, pp. 392-400. Follow the opinions of William D, Whitney, 
Dr. Lieber and J. Owen Dorsey upon the question. 

Another paper of the same author deals with the “Era of the formation of 
the historic league of the Iroquois.” The commencement of that era had 
been placed by Horatio Hale about the year 1460, but Hewitt for reasons 
stated by him assigns it to a period about A. D., 1570. 


OMAHA INDIAN Music.—In June, 1893, the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
had published No. 5 of its octavo series of papers, which contains ‘4 Study 
of Omaha Indian Music,’ by Alice C. Fletcher, assistant in American 
Ethnology, Peabody Museum, and holder of the Shaw Fellowship, aided 
by Francis La Flesche,” (pp. 152.) This interesting publication is quite out- 
side of the run of ordinary books, and Miss Fletcher has fitted herself for 
writing on this and other Indian subjects by a residence of ten years among 
the Omaha and other tribes of the Dakotan stock. She has also studied the 
songs of the Pawnees and Nez-Percés. This last mentioned tribe she vis- 
ited on an official trip. to Idaho, on which she had to apportion lands in 
severalty to the Nez-Percés families. Many or most of the Omaha songs 
are sung during the religious or ceremonial dances of the people; others 
were sung to her when she was prostrated by sickness in her tent. The 
baritone and mezzo-soprano are more common than the higher or lower 
class of voices. Open air singing tends to strain the voice and there is lit- 
tle attempt to render Jiano or forte passages. Of great assistance to her 
was Fr. La Flesche, an Omaha by birth and clerk in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs at the capital, for he is thoroughly familiar with the music and mel- 
odies of his people. There are eighty-eight Indian songs, with the Omaha 
text below, arranged for the piano and four having the notes only. This 
arrangement is due to Professor John Comfort Fillmore, A. M., who also 
added a long “ report on the structural peculiarities of the music.” How 
correctly Mr. Fillmore has reproduced the true accents of Omaha music 





° 
*Published in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1885. This 
pamphlet evinces considerable research on the part ot the author. 
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the present reviewer is unable to say, for he does not belong to the rare 
birds who combine musical science with a scientific knowledge of Indian 
music, being acquainted only with the mewsica/ accents of our family and 
pet animal, the cat. 

A. F. BANDELIER’S FINAL REPORT, Part II, to the Archzological Insti- 
tute of America (American Series, No. IV) of his “Investigations among the 
Indians of the Southwestern United States, carried on mainly in the years 
from 1880 to 1885,” (Cambridge, Mass., 1892), forms a beautiful, illustrated 
volume of 591 octavo pages. In some respects this is a recapitulation of the 
author's researches previously published, but in others it is perfectly original, 
and throughout it is fascinating by the novelty of the scenes that come to 
view, remarkable by the familiarity of the author with all parts of the coun- 
tries described, by the historic and geologic tableaux presented, and by the 
wealth of erudition necessary to complete such a work as this. The narra- 
tive leads us from the pueblos of the Taos, Tehuas, Tafios, to the mines of 
the upper Pecos River, then along the upper Rio Grande to Jemez, the 
Tiguas and the Piros into Northern, Eastern and Southern Arizona, Tucson, 
the Sierras Huachuca and Cananéa. From there we are led across the 
boundary of the United States into the valleys of the Sonora River and 
Oposura to the upper Yaqui and to Northwestern Chihuahua, through 
mounts and cliffs, woods and deserts, sandy plains and yucca fields, ruins 
and inhabited pueblos. The most fearless American explorer of our times 
has earned for himself by this book a lasting monument, not as an antiqua- 
rian only, but as a historian as well. 


Dr..J. WALTER FEWKES, a New England archeologist and member of 
the Hemenway Southwestern Archeological expedition, 1s now busy in 
describing and commenting the Pueblos, the ruins, the sights and cus- 
toms observed by him in the southwest in the past years. The following 
articles were produced by him in the “American Anthropologist,” 1894: 

1. “A CENTRAL AMERICAN CEREMONY, which suggests the snake dance 
of the Tusayan (or Hopi, Moki) villagers.” The festival discovered to be 
analogous to the snake dance is the atamalqualitztli, or festival of the 
unsalted, (or unspiced) water pancakes, as described by Father Sahagun 
and celebrated every eighth year. The Nahuatl text, Dr. Seler’s German 
and Dr. Fewkes’ English translation are subjoined. To explain similarities 
like these occurring between many tribes along the Pacific coast, we shall 
do well to remember that the Shoshonian division, to which Tusayan 
belongs, pertains to the same linguistic stock as Nahuatl. 

2. AWATOBI; an archzological verification of a Tusayan legend. The 
present inhabitants of the Moki Pueblos remember certain events that 
took place in their country and ended with the destruction of the Pueblo 
Awatobi, or “Place of the Bow People,” in 1700. These events are attested 
in a document of 1713 and Dr. Fewkes’ investigation of the ruins tends to 
confirm in a wonderful manner what the legend states about the occurrence, 

3. Dr.Fewkes has alsocomposed an instructive article “On certain person- 
ages whoappear in a Tusayan ceremony,” the name of which is Pow4miah. 
It is celebrated in January, and men appear in it disguised as monsters 
(natashka), The dress, disguise and paraphernalia of the men are fully 
described and made plain by a number of illustrations, and comparisons 
with similar ceremonies are adduced from Sahagun and other Mexican 
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sources: (American Anthropologist 1894, pp. 32-52.) It has several points 
in common with the ochpanitztli of the Nahuas, and with the ocna of the 
Mayas. 


ExPLORATIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA.—Dr. Herman ten Kate has returned 
last year from his Oceanic and South American explorations to Scheveningen 
in Holland, and is now digesting his field notes for preparing reports. One 
of his reports will appear in the “ Revista del Museo Argentino” at LaPlata, 
Argentinian Republic. Another was sent to the chief editor of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Dr. Frank Baker, and will appear in the next number 
of that periodical. His explorations and discoveries in Indonesia are to be 
printed as a serial in “ Tydschrift v. het Aardryksk Genootschap” in the 
year 1894, profusely illustrated. The editor of the “Internationales Archiv 
fur Ethnographie,” Dr. J. D. E. Schmeltz, discusses the archzological 
explorations recently made in Northwestern Argentina, as follows: “The 
Museum of La Plata sent out an expedition to the northwestern provinces 
of the republic. Besides geographical and geological explorations, its 
object was the study and collecting of Calchaqui antiquities. During the 
nearly four months of field work, the museum expedition under the leader- 
ship of the director, Dr. Francisco P. Moreno, has collected very important 
material and numerous archzeological objects: pottery, of various sizes and 
decoration ;implements of stoneand bone,copper ornaments; fetiches, remains 
of textile fabrics,human bones,etc. Many petrographs were copied and several 
ruins surveyed. Dr. H. ten Kate, in former years a member of the Hemen- 
way Archeological expedition, under Mr. Cushing, was more particularly 
in charge of the archzological section of the museum’s expedition. His 
former experience enabled him to find many parallels between the Shiwi or 
Zufii culture and the now extinct Calchaqui civilization. The field of explor- 
ation was situated in the mountainous regions of the provinces of Cata- 
marca, Tucuman and Salta, especially in the valley of Santa Maria. Cal- 
chaqui archzology is very little known as yet. Recent publications on the 
subject are those in the Revista and Anales of the La Plata Museum, and 
in the American Anthropologist, 1891, by Dr. Moreno, G, Lange and Lafone 
Quevedo. 


HUNGARIAN ETHNOGRAPHY.—Like all other cultured nations, Hungary, 
or the eastern part of the Austrian empire, also has its ethnologists, who with 
great industry and intellectual power are searching the ethnic peculiarities 
of the nations inhabiting the vast realm. The editors of an interesting mag- 
azine published for this purpose in Budapest are Prof. Anton Herrmann and 
Ludwig Katona. The periodical is polyglottic, but confines itself more and 
more to the German language; its title is: “Ethnologische Mitteilungen 
aus Ungarn, zugleich Anzeiger der Gesellschaft fiir die Vélkerkunde 
Ungarns.” From the original quarto size it has been reduced to the 
more handy octavo in 1891, four fascicles having been issued since then. 
None of the eastern nations of Austria, Russia or Turkey are excluded from 
its columns and at times ethnographic news from Asia and Africa may be 
inserted also. Some of the noteworthy recent articles are the following: 
Albanese People of Slavonia; Right and Wrong; Among Woguls and Ost- 
jaks,; Cosmogony of the Woguls; Magyar Popular Ballads: Spanish Colo- 
niesin Hungary; Punch and Judy in Turkey; Children’s Games in Transyl- 
vania; Italian Songs from Fiume; On Hungarian Gypsies; Diluvial Man in 
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Hungary; The Saxons of Transylvania; A Bosnian Guslar Song, “King 
Mathias and Peter Gereb.” 

LITERATURE ON BUDDHISM is quite rich nowadays in publications of all 
sorts and tendencies, and students of Buddhism are quite surprised how 
near its founder, Gautama, approached the principles which were, six cen- 
turies later, embodied in the Christian religion. Ranking among the 
most noteworthy of recent books on that Asiatic form of self-abnegation 
and asceticism is Prof. Dr. Adolf Bastian’s “Der Buddhismus als religions- 
philosophisches System,’ Berlin, 1893, which is an inquiry into its essence 
and chiefly into its origin. It shows that this most remarkable of all the 
oriental religions is based more especially on speculation and research than 
Zoroastrianism and Confucianism, and that in later periods of its evolution 
was profoundly merged in mysticism. ‘The purpose of Bastian’s publicationis 
to prove also that the metaphysical systems of India originated independently 
of occidental philosophies, but that nevertheless they offer most fruitful 
and abundant points of comparison with the systems developed around the 
Mediterranean sea. Whatsoever Buddhism may have achieved in earlier 
epochs for the improvement of the human race, it can not be contested that 
the spirit of quietism and mysticism prevailing in it now is antagonistic to 
the progressive tendencies of our western world. 


“Two INSCRIPTIONS OF LEMNOS.”—The mystery of the origin and affin- 
ities of the Etruscan language is not yet brought to a satisfactory solution, 
though all the European and many of the other Mediterranean languages 
have been compared. The tongue in which the two short inscriptions 
are composed, which were found in 1885 on the island of Lemnos, is gener- 
ally called by the vague term Ze/asgic ; and shortly after their publication 
Dr. Carl Pauli declared that language to bea dialect of Etruscan. Results 
like these are exceedingly questionable, for we do not know the significa- 
tion of any wora of both languages with any degree of certainty. G. Klein- 
schmidt, counselor in Insterburg, eastern parts of Prussia, attempts to con- 
nect the Lemnian language with the Lettic and Lithuanian, spoken near 
his home, in a pamphlet just published at Insterburg,* and the probability 
of his results is not a bit greater or smaller than those of the linguists who 
connect Etruscan with Celtic, Roman, Greek or German. Kleinschmidt 
also believes Lemnian to be akin to Etruscan. Sure enough, the inscrip- 
tions are not Greek. 


A GERMAN DOCTOR JUBILEE.—The fiftieth anniversary of a professor's 
doctorate has always been a festive affair for German universities. Nowa- 
days when a professor enjoys much popularity, his numerous disciples will 
compose short and long articles referring to the scientific branches which 
have been the object of his teachings; they are printed in book form for his 
fiftieth doctorate and then presented to him and to the public. Some of 
these noble memorials attain a large size; the one before us, dedicated to Prof. 
Rudolf von Roth, Sanscritist and Orientalist, holds 223 pages closely printed, 
and embodies no less than forty-four contributions by men ranking high in 
science, as Thos. Aufrecht, B. belbriick, Karl Geldner, Julius Jolly, Chas. 
R, Lanman, Thos. Néldeke, John Schmidt, E. Sievers, W. D. Whitney. 





*Zwei lemnische Inschriften. Uebersetzt und erklart von G. Kleinschmidt, Insterburg 
Press of Wilhelmi, 1893, 8 vo., P- 19. Separately printed from: Zeitschritt des Insterbur. 
ger Alterthums-Vereins, No. Ill. 
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NOTES ON COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 


Mr. ALFRED JARVIS has been preparing reproductions from the Assyrian 
sculptures of the British Museum. A few years ago we secured two beau- 
tiful statuettes of Sordanapulus and his queen, in terra cotta, and prize them 
very highly. Since that time Mr. Jarvis has prepared several others and 
now has a new one to add to the series. These reproductions are in the 
highest style of art and are exact imitations of the original statues in 
miniature. We can commend them to our readers. 


Mr. PETRIE is still in Egypt, continuing his explorations at Kaft, but he 
expects to return to London (England) by the end of April, in time to 
deliver his promised lectures at the Royal Insfitution. The library and 
museum founded by the late noted Egyptologist, Miss Amelia R. Edwards, 
and placed at University College, London, under Mr. Petrie’s care, is now 
open. 


ANIMAL WorsuiP.—The editor of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN wrote 
an article a few years ago, which was read before the American Oriental 
Society, on animal worship and sun worship in Egypt, in which he took the 
ground that the earliest cult in that country must have been totemism or an- 
imal worship. This conjecture now proves true, for Mr. Amelineau calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there are pictures of ceremonials at Bubastis in which 
the cult of animals is clearly shown. Mr. Naville also has shown from the 
same pictures on the Festival Hall of the same temple, that of Osorkin II 
of the twenty-second dynasty, that the local cults of Egypt resembled those 
of the Chinese, since the same reverence was paid to the “Emperor” as the 
“son of Heaven,” and to Pharoah, the “son of the sun.” 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL.—The inscription on the robe of a statue of 
the God Hadad, 800 or goo years B. C., to the effect that the King 
Fanammon I. adjures his descendants to offer a libation and promises that 
“when my name is pronounced and the formula recited, the soul of Panam- 
may may it drink with thee, then the soul of Panammon will drink with 
thee.” 


ANCIENT TEMPLES IN CHINA.—Pekin, in China, is the great city, which 
is composed of four cities, the central one being the home of the emperor. 
Here the chief temples are the Lama temple, the Confucian temple, and the 
temple of Heaven. The latter has an altar of white marble and represents 
the highest form of worship in China. The Lama temple has an altar to 
Buddah seventy feet high. The leading Confucian shrine has about its 
walls tablets of all the literary graduates for 500 years back. In Ningpo is 
a Buddish temple with ten monolithic pillars about fifteen feet high, 
elaborately carved with dragons, also Confucian temples covering 
acres of territory. In this temple there are tablets, but no altars. 
Tai-shon, “the great mountain,” is one of fire, deemed sacred. On the 
summit, 4,000 feet high, is the leading temple, with an image representing 
the spirit of the mountain. This antedates Confucius, for 4,000 years ago 
Shuin, a predecessor of Confucius, came here and sacrificed. The altar to 
Heaven, in Pekin, is of marble, circular in shape, with successive terraces 
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which are respectively 210, 150, 90 feet in diameter, each nine feet high, 
with four staircases from each point of the compass. On the top are nine 
tents of blue silk, which are erected to Heaven, which is regarded as a 
divinity. On the middle terrace are tents to the sun, the moon, the stars, 
rain-clouds, thunder and wind. A little north of this altar is the temple of 
the Imperial expanse. Here the Emperor leads in the worship of the 
tablets in a grand pageant on the 21st of December every year, amid the 
dim light of suspended lanterns, the fragrance of incense, the peals of 
music, and the lurid glare of the sacrificial fires—/rom Missionary Review, 
February, 1894. 


RELIGIONS OF CHINA.—The religions of China are first, ancestor worship, 
introduced as early as 2235 B. C.; second, Tavism, founded 700 B. C.; Con- 
fucianism, 600 B. C.; Buddhism, 70 A. D.; Judaism, Nestorianism, Moham- 
medanism. Ancestor worship isasoldastheempireitself. It had its origin both 
in the family and in the nation. It is the key-stone of the empire and has 
bound the medley of tribes into one nation. Confucius was a transmitter of 
it. The worship of tablets was introduced 2205 B. C., in the third dynasty. 
Every house is a shrine in which are tablets to ancestors. Each clan has 
also its own particular “ancestral hall,” where the tablets were deposited. 
“The Feast of the Tombs” is celebrated at the spring and summer solstice. 
The only idolatry is that contained in the tablets, as the spirits of ancestors 
are supposed to dwell in them. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Character and Influence of the Fur Trade in Wisconsin. By Frederick 
J. Turner. 1889. 

This address of Professor Turner covers the whole time from the time of 
the appearance of Jean Nicolet in Wisconsin to the settlement of -the state 
by American people in 1822. It takes in the primitive aboriginal trade, 
sketches the Wisconsin Indians, French exploration, French posts, the 
English period, the Northwest Company, American influences and the 
Wisconsin trade via Chicago in 1821. It is an excellent summary and 
shows great familiarity with the history of the state. 


History of Amulets, Charms and Talismans. By Michael L. Rodkinson. 
New York. 1893. 

The fear felt by the people of the East for sorcerers urged them to seek 
devices for protection, hence arose the amulet and charms. Some of these 
were in the form of plates worn on the forehead, others represented images 
of gods. The Hindoos call them talismans, the Romans amulets, and the 
Mesopotamians teraphim. The Jews borrowed from the Babylonians 
during the exile a peculiar kind of charm. The Somaritan amulet is in the 
shape of doves’ wings. The Pharisees, in the time of Christ, had charms in 
the shape of Biblical texts; the same custom was continued. The Hebrew 
letter “shin,” with three heads, is adopted by the Jewish Christians as an 
emblem of the trinity. 

The Hebrews in Egypt wore frontlets called “tolaphoth,” after the two 
gods, “Thoth” and “Phath.” The idol “Toth” had at his disposal the “tree 
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of life,” and was associated with the idol “Path,” who was the god of “light.” 

May it not be that this was the origin of the “Urim and Thummim” worn 

by the priest at the time of the Exodus, these words signifying “shining” 

and “perfect.” 

The Ancient Pit-Dwellers of Yezo, Japan. By Romyn Hitchcock. Wash 
ington. 1892. 

The ancient records of the Japanese contains illusions to the Cave-dwellers, 
which go back to 1660 B.C. The Cave-dwellers are supposed to have been 
before the Aino’s, making three distinct races in Japan. The Pit-dwellers, 
however, are more recent; some of them are supposed to survive to the 
present time. This pamphlet speaks of the survivors and describes their 
present condition. 

Legends of the Micmacs. By Rev. Silas Tertius Rand. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1894. . 

The material which appears in this book was once in the hands of the 
editor of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and a copy of the native myths was 
taken with the thought that some of them might be selected and published 
in this magazine (four of them were published). The editor was, however, 
informed that the Historical Society of Nova Scotia would publish them 
and so the book of manuscripts was returned. Professor Horsford after- 
ward secured it from the heirs of the author and placed it in the library ot 
Wellesley College, the value of the material collected by the untiring indus- 
try of the Rev. Dr. Rand being readily recognized by him. 

The editor of this book is Helen L. Webster, professor of the department 
of Comparative Philology, who has written a sketch of the life of the author 
Dr. Rand, and a short essay upon the manners and customs of the Micmac 
Indians, as an introduction. She informs us that the author was a mission- 
ary who, for forty years, was using his‘talent not only in preaching to the 
natives, but in literary work. He was acquainted with twelve different 
languages and was an adept in the Micmac language, of which he pub- 
lished a dictionary. The list of his published works and manuscripts run 
up to seventy-five titles, besides this book now published, which contains 
450 pages and eighty-seven different myths. 

Certain Personages who Appear in a Tusayan Ceremony. By J. Walter 


Fewkes. Reprinted from The American Anthropologist, Vol. VIL., 
No.1. Washington: January, 1894. 


This is a continuation of the subject discussed in the previous review. 
He says: “Traces of the same cult are to be found in Old Mexico and the 
Tusayan villages, showing a relation between Nahua and Tusayan myth- 
ologies. The masks and head-dresses, representing the symbolism of the 
deities, are described. Some of these, he thinks, represent alligator heads. 
Several dolls agree in symbolism with that of the masks. He compares 
these with the figures given by Sahagun. These figures represent warriors 
clad with the skins of animals. They are, however, different animals from 
those depicted in the Tusayan ceremonials, and the resemblance between 
the masks is not very plain, and the author is candid enough to say that 
there are differences that are almost fatal to the theory. He goes on to 
speak.of the “plumed serpent” cult as prevailing among the Hopi villages, 
and refers to the similarity between the legends of the Aztec war god 
Huitzilopochcli and the Hopi war god Pu-u-kon-ho-ya. Another coinci- 
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dence is found in the spider woman and the Aztec goddess, who represents 
the legend of the earth mother impregnated by the sun through a drop of 
water, a very natural story. This effort to trace connection between the 
Hopis and the Nahuas is commendable, and the hope is that the author 
will continue until more definite resemblances are discovered. 


The Pa-lu-lu-kon-ti. By J. Walter Fewkes and A. M. Stephen. 

Mr. Walter Fewkes is contributing to the different journals some very 
interesting articles upon the ceremonials of the Tusayan people, and kindred 
topics, giving the results of the Hemingway expedition to the public in this 
way. In the ceremony described in this pamphlet, sun symbols and ser- 
pent effigies figure conspicuously. One part of this ceremony fs peculiar, 
In this, nineteen men took the seven serpent effigies and carried them toa 
pool and laid them down at the edge of the water, and among other cere- 
monies dippea the tip of the serpents’ heads into the pool, and afterward 
carried the effigies back to the kiva and projected the heads of the'serpents 
through the screen, on which were sun symbols, thus showing that the water 
cult, the serpent cult and the solar cult were all combined in the Moqui or 
Tusayan religion, very much as it was in the ancient Mound-builder’s, 
though the ceremonies were different arid their significance somewhat unlike. 
The Native Calendar of Central Ameri#a and Mexico. By D.G. Brinton, 

M.D. Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society. 1893. 

The origin of the calendar and the cardinal points in America is a problem 
which has not yet been solved. Dr. D. G. Brinton has here described the 
calendar in use among the Nahuas and the Mayas, and has traced the 
origin of it to the ancient builders of the ruined cities of Copan and Palenque. 
The tribes which possessed this calendar belong. to seven linguistic stocks, 
but to one great geographical area—the area occupied by the civilized races. 
No traces of this calendar have been found outside of this area. The date 
of its origin is unknown, though the Quiche astronomers had been keeping 
their annals by this time measurement at least 800 years before the discovery. 
The month of twenty days, each day numbered and named from some object, 
is the first thing to be noticed. The names have already been given. They 
are as follows: (1) sword fish or crocodile (2) wind or air, (3) night or 
house, (4) lizard or iguana, (5) serpent, (6) death or skull, (7) deer, (8) rabbit, 
(9) water, (10) dog, (11) monkey, (12) broom, (13) reed or corn-stalk, (14) tiger, 
(15) eagle, (16) vulture or owl, (17) strength, (18) flint knife, (19) thunder- 
storm, (20) flower. The months of the Maya calendar were eighteen in 
number, which would make 360 days, leaving five days uncounted. There 
was also a division of the year by thirteens, which is supposed to be the 
sacred year, thirteen days being counted out of the twenty. There was also 
a seven day period. Dr. Fozsteman thinks that the solar year was divided 
into four groups of seven weeks each, each week being the original one of 
thirteen days (4X 13X7--364). Each ot these groups of seven was assigned 
to a particular cardinal point. This division corresponds with the one 
which existed amoug the Zunis, the number 7 having come from the 
division of the earth into six parts, with the middle division making seven, 
and the number 13 having come from adding the 6 houses of the sky to 
those of the earth. The analogy is still more striking when we consider 
that the feasts and dances of the Zunis came in succession, following the 
cardinal points, certain seasons being given to the gods of the sky and cel- 
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ebrated by.certain clans who carried the fetiches of these gods, the year 
commencing with the feasts to the gods of the north and going about to the 
left, making a division which resembles the groups of weeks into seven 
weeks and thirteen days. The Aztec cycle was made up of 52 years, ar- 
ranged in 4 series of 13 each. It is noticeable also that the 20 day month 
was divided into 4 shorter periods of 5 days each, which were called year 
bearers. Thus we have a great variety of divisions of the year, one of 360 
days, made up of 18 months of 20 days each; one of 360 days, made up of 
3 groups of 7 weeks, each of them 13 days; also the sacred year of 260 
days, made up of 20 months of 13 dayseach. Besides this the Mayas had 
lucky and unlucky days, and many other divisions which are confusing. 

Dr. Brinton has given the linguistic view, and has so translated the words 
or names of the different days as to show that there was not only a sym- 
bolic but also a hieratic significance to them. 

This hieratic significance of the Maya calendar is very remarkable, be- 
cause it corresponds so closely with the significance of the Mida songs of 
the Ojibwas, the purport of which was that the person who was initiated 
passed through the various stages of human experience and finally ended 
his crooked path in the circular lodge, where his soul was at rest, passing 
through the various stages of the Medawin mysteries. The song may be 
called the journey of the soul, since the symbol of creation was at the 
beginning and the picture of heaven at the end. 

There was a mystic potency in the numbers; 4 creations, 13 modes of 
activity, 20 stages of human life, as there was among the Ojibwas a mystic 

otency in the number 4; four parts of the circle, four stages of initiation, 

our sides to each lodge, four divinities to guard the entry of the lodge. 

The calendar was used for divination here as in the East. The key to 
the ancient calendars is to be found in astrology; the day on which 
one was born having an effect on the future. The days of the month 
also served as a calendar in which feasts were celebrated. On one day 
they sacrificed to the divinities of the field; another to the god of the hills; 
another to the deceased ancestors, and another to the souls of the departed. 


Was America Peopled from Polynesia? By Horatio Hale. Berlin: H.S. 


Hermann. 1890. 
The discussion of this subject has led to a review of the pamphlet which 
was published in 1890. Dr. Hale takes the negative side, basing his opinion 
upon a study of language. In the first part of the pamphlet he dwells 


upon the similarity of the Iroquois and Cherokees pronouns, and then turns 
to a comparison of the pronouns of all the languages of the west coast of 
America, and says there is no resemblance between any one of them and 
those of the Polynesian Islands, though he acknowledges that there is an 
element of reduplication in several of the languages, the Nahua, Pima, and 
Sahaptian. This reduplication, however, is seen in the Japanese and the 
bushmen of South Africa. He says that America was undoubtedly peopled 
long before Polynesia. The clear traditions of the islanders and the evi- 
dence of their language show that they reached their present abode from 
Southeastern Asia in modern times, and that the easternmost groups 
have been peopled within the Christian era; the Sandwich Islands were 
settled about two centuries earlier than Iceland. He bases his opinion upon 
M. Quatrefages’ “Hommes Fossiles et Hommes Languages.” This opinion 
needs revising, for there are discoveries in all the islands which carry the 
dates farther back and indicate a succession of races, the language of the 
later races being very different from that of the early races and the monu- 
ments differing from one another. No one can properly say that we have 
reached the end of discovery. It may be that the connecting links will be 
found which will show the identity of the dolmen-builders of Japan, of Peru, 
and the pyramid-builders of Central America with those of Eastern Asia. 








